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Art. 1L—A Oritical Notice of Nott & Gliddon’s Ethnological Works. 
By AprauamM Cougs, M. D., Newark, N. J. 


“ Insatiate archer, would not one suflice ?” 


THESE bulky octavos are the fruit of a literary partnership. 
Messrs. Nott and Gliddon, the compilers and editors, with certain 
of their contributors, themselves being likewise large contributors, 
make no secret of their devotion to Slavery and Infidelity. So 
zealously affected are they toward these, that it is fair to presume, 
but for this source of suggestion and motive, these volumes would 
never have seen the light. That this is the fact, we are not left 
to mere conjecture. There are confession and acknowledgment 
more or less distinct. We are told in the Introduction to the 


' Types of Mankind; or Ethnological Researches based upon the Ancient 
Monuments, Paintings, Sculptures, and Crania of Races, and upon their Natural, 
Geographical, Philological and Biblical History, illustrated by Selections from the 
inedited papers of S. G. Morton, M. D., &c., and by Additional Contributions from 
Prof. L. Agassiz, LL. D., W. Usher, M. D., and Prof. H. 8. Patterson, M.D. By 
J. C. Nott, M. D., and George R. Gliddon: Philadelphia, Lippincott, Grambo, & 
Co., 1854. (Royal octavo; pp. lvii. and 738.) 
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Types of Mankind, that “the grand problem more particularly in- 
teresting to all readers, is that which involves the common origin 
of the races; for upon the latter deduction’ hang not only certain 
religious dogmas, but the more practical question of the equality 
of the races."—p. 50. Manifestly, by certain “religious dogmas” 
in this connection, is meant Christianity itself, as having for its 
basis the “common origin” and brotherhood of man. The two 
stand or fall together. The writer—so judging and so declaring, 
that it is precisely upon this point of unity or diversity of human 
origin that poises and turns, hangs, hinges and hesitates, the truth 
or falsehood of Christianity, and all that it includes, and all that 
depends upon it—boldly challenges the issue. Further on he 
speaks of the bearing of the subject on “the vital question of 
African slavery in our Southern States ;” and exultingly antici- 
pates “the inconvenience which'true ethnological science is des- 
tined, in competent hands, to create in philanthropic diplomacy.” 
These brief quotations are illustrative and significant. They 
serve to show the sentiments and animus of at least one of the 
number ; to define his stand-point and the standard by which he 
measures things; to make known what things he reckons “ vital” 
and what not. For example, he considers African slavery vital, 
the Christian religion not so. As the two cannot coexist, he 
would have the latter sacrificed to the former. He thinks we 
have had enough and more than enough already of its practical 
teachings; or, to use his own language: “The immense evils of 
false philanthropy are becoming too glaring to be overlooked.” 
Te quotes and adopts the profound remark of Dr. Thomas Cooper, 
of South Carolina College, made in reference, not to a clergyman, 
but to Pritchard, the distinguished naturalist, that, “ No man can be 
a good reasoner who is marked by clerical prejudices.” He em- 
phasizes the “can,” indicating that it is not only absolutely, but 
intensely impossible, that a man who believes in the Bible can be 
a good reasoner. To be a good reasoner it is necessary to be an 
infidel and a believer in slavery. On former occasions, he had 
been, he says, somewhat condescending and conciliatory toward 
sectarians, the credulous victims of theological prejudices, but to 
no useful purpose. He avows his intention to sail no longer 
under false colors. To give his own startling and terrible words: 
“ The broad banner of science is herein nailed to the mast.” Thus 
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due warning 4s given to the friends of humanity and religion that 
they need henceforth to expect no quarter. So much for Dr. 
Nott. 

His associate, Mr. Gliddon, it would seem, is actuated by the 
like ferocious intentions, and for similar reasons, “his surname 
having been frequently made the target for indiscreet allusion on 
the part of certain teologastri”! Who these temerarious teolo- 
gastri were that had been so indiscreet, he omits fo tell us; 
otherwise we should be disposed to hold them to a strict account 
for their conduct. Having through a long period “nursed his 
wrath to keep it warm,” and bided his time, he has at length 
“indicated an easy method of carrying the war into Africa.” His 
special province is archeology. Not being conversant himself 
with Natural Science, and so disqualified from sharing in the 
labors of its votaries, he hoped to make himself useful by over- 
throwing the authority and reliability of the Jewish Scriptures. 
Geologists, naturalists, and ethnologists, not being acquainted 
with Hebraical literature, are, he informs us, “ continually laying 
themselves open to chagrin and defeat in the arena of theological 
wranglings.” The concealed and augmented rancor of years thus 
displays itself, like one of whom Tacitus speaks: odia in longum 
jaciens, que reconderet auctaque promeret ; which, by the way, has 
never been considered as forming the description of a very 
amiable character. 

After these specimens, no one will wonder, I am sure, that 
even the sympathizing Westminster Review, in noticing this work, 
could not refrain from remarking upon what it is pleased to call 
the peculiarities which appertain to American style; and the em- 
pressement and presuming tone of American writers so apparent 
in all parts of this volume; and the credulity and pleasant ex- 
aggeration in particular parts. It may be that the faults here 
animadverted on are more common in American writers than 
others; but, in the name of all that is decent, it is to be hoped 
that the disgusting assumings and presumings, insufferable egot- 
isms, “froth of vocables and attorney logic” that fill up innu- 
merable pages of both this and the later work, are not nationally 
characteristic and universal. 

Ricord, in the preface of his work on Venereal Diseases, begins 
by remarking that “the various motives which induce men to 
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write, do not allow us to place an equal degree of ®confidence in 
all of them. The truth of this assertion is incontestable as re- 
gards the history of all sciences.” It is hardly necessary to quote 
so hackneyed a sentiment, and I should not were it not so perti- 
nent to the present case. Here are parties, upholders of slavery. 
With that strong leaning and bias of heart which they have 
toward their favorite institution, eager to justify it, they seize 
with avidity upon everything which makes for their creed. Since 
the doctrine which asserts the natural equality and brotherhood 
of man is judged to militate against the claims of slavery, they 
are opposers of it. What to our fathers was a fundamental 
axiom and self-evident truth, was embodied in the Declaration of 
Independence, and formed the very starting-point, the punctum 
saliens, the soul and life of our national existence, by the dénial 
or elimination of which from our political system, we of necessity 
stultify ourselves in the sight of all men, and stand convicted 
before the world of the greatest hypocrisy and falsehood, they 
have learned to scout and repudiate. While the inspirations of 
interest, and the propulsions of desire, conspire to make them 
easy converts and blind zealots of that school which reverses and 
spells backward all we hitherto have been taught to believe 
touching the solidarity, the fraternal oneness of humanity, we are 
justified, we think, in looking with some distrust at their state- 
ments, and in making some allowance for possible vices of sight 
and judgment. Still more is this proper, for that having “eaten 
of the insane root,” they are in so hot and feverish a state of 
mind, as under its influence to be incited to run a muck against 
all that is most settled and sacred in our religion, or prized and 
precious in our civil polity; so given over to the “hour and 
power” of exasperated prejudices as to be willing to eviscerate 
without scruple or regret from our social organism that which 
constitutes its life, agd to pile up against the sun the defunct 
carcass of a great nation once proud and boastful of its superior 
vigor and virtue, leaving it prostrate on the groaning earth, a 
ghastly spectacle of departed greatness ; otherwise, a huge im- 
personation of deceit and an incarnate lie; so in love with defect 
and deformity, as to esteem that a chief beauty and blessing, 
precious as the apple of the eye, dear as life itself, which to other 
and unblind eyes appears and is a calamity and a curse. 
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“Be sure the just and judging skies 

Cannot, without a frown, 

See rights for which the one hand fights 
By the other cloven down. 

For He that worketh high and wise, 
Nor pauses in His plan, 

Will take the sun out of the skies 
Ere freedom out of man.” 


I trust I may be forgiven if, laboring as I do undef the fatal 
disqualification of believing in the Bible, I am not able to ascend 
the topmost round of that aspiring climax of detestable logic, 
which exults in the conclusion that man, sloping up from the 
mollusk to the monkey, thence onward by a short step through 
shorter intermediate links, marked by shadings and differences of 
complexion, until it reaches the dominant white species, is never- 
theless distinguished by no peculiar endowment of an immortal 
nature, but destined, like other animals, to rot and perish. The 
glory and profit of being allowed thereby to assert an undisputed 
property in some slave or serf would hardly compensate me, I 
feel, for the loss of the consolations of a higher faith and a nobler 
philosophy. While all this may not be asserted in so many 
words, it seems to one to be everywhere insinuated or implied. 
I deduce it from the general tenor of their language; their ex- 
clusive attention to zoological analogies, in other words, their 
constant habit of contemplating man solely on the side of his 
animal nature, that pluralists or polygenists generally dwell, to 
say the least, in an atmosphere of doubt respecting man’s immor- 
tality. It must be that the doctrine of many origins powerfully 
inclines, if it does not necessarily tend to infidelity; otherwise 
how shall we explain the notorious fact that the majority of its 
supporters are open, and, in some cases, passionate rejecters of 
Revelation, The most of the contributors to the present volumes 
must severally, it seems, have their separate fling against the 
Scriptures, and against Moses in particular. No stone is left un- 
turned to invalidate their authority ; and there is no end to the 
bitter gibes and ‘scoffs directed against those who are accustomed 
to look to them for instruction and guidance. Some carry this 
so far as to set at naught all the proprieties of philosophical dis- 
cussion. 

It is Mr. Gliddon, we think, who outrages decency the most. 
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His special business would seem to be to rail; so that he is fairly 
entitled to be considered the Thersites of the number. He prays. 
But his prayers are spiteful execrations against “ theologers” and 
believers in the Bible. He loses himself in the “labyrinth of hjs 
fury,” so intent and earnest is he in hunting them down. He would 
that they “itched from head to foot that he might have the scratch- 
ing of them; he would make them the loathsomest scab in 
Christendom.” He boasts himself against them, and calls names. 
The most venerated, he scruples not to address somewhat after 
this manner: “Thou sodden-witted theologer! Thou hast no 
more brains than I have in my elbows; an ass may tutor thee; 
thou art bought and sold among those of any wit like a Barbarian 
slave * * * Lo, lo, lo, lo, what modicums of wit he utters! his 
evasions have ears thus long. I have bobbed his brain, more than 
he has beat my bones: I will buy nine sparrows for a penny, and 
his pia mater is not worth the ninth part of a sparrow; he wears 
his wit in his belly, and his guts in his head. Oh, thou great 
thunder-darter of Olympus, forget that thou art Jove the King 
of Gods; and Mercury! lose all the serpentine craft of thy ca- 
duceus ; if ye take not that little, little less than little, wit from 
them that they have! which short-armed ignorance knows is so 
abundant scarce, it will not in circumvention deliver a fly from a. 
spider, without drawing their massy irons and cutting the web. 
After this, the vengeance on the whole set! I have said my 
prayers, and devil, envy, say, Amen !” 

I am sure it must be gratifying to this author to see here, how, 
by the help of the alembic of the great dramatist, all the hate 
and bitterness running through his two volumes, is distilled and 
reproduced in so concentrated a form. In his next volume, if, 
indeed, we are to suffer another “ bestowment of his tediousness,” I 
would recommend him to adopt it just as it is here given, or 
intensify it still further if he can. It is vain to deny him the 
credit of great laboriousness and perseverance in that he has 
fished in many waters, and drawn his net through every stagnant 
pool, dirty creek, and muddy stream to which he could find access ; 
and the accumulated spawn of infidelity thus gathered and heaped 
upon our shores forms a total, it must be admitted, sufficiently 
formidable. I dare say, however, that more yet may be found— 
we are happy to know that he anticipates it. His motto is, nil 
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desperandum. All that is necessary to finally crown and coronate 
infidel brows, and make eternally jubilant infidel hearts, is to 
find a genuine, veritable, fossil human skeleton far down some- 
where in the Tertiary, or below that, below the Cretaceous, below 
even the Oolitic, down, down, down even in the lowest beds (why 
not ?) of the Silurian system. When this shall be done, little will 
be wanting to the demonstration, that the difference between a 
mollusk and a man, the meanest bivalve and the supremest biped, 
is trivial and non-essential. The writer expresses his extreme 
gratification at the recent exhumation of a fossil monkey, and 
thereupon he says: “Let us hope. Science now lacks but one, 
only one little fact more (7. e. the little fact of finding something 
somewhere, which there is reason to believe exists nowhere) to 
terminate forever the question: Have human fossil remains been 
found? Again I say, there is margin for hope! not a tenth part 
of Asia, not a twentieth part of Africa has been explored by the 
geological pick-axe. We shall doubtless possess many more fossil 
monkeys, and (why not?) a fossil man.” See, how he scents the 
coming event from afar! How eagerly his wishes run forward 
to meet it ! 

It might be a little puzzling to know why such a discovery 
should be hailed with such enthusiastic delight, were we unac- 
quainted with that strange and sinister feature of the corrupt 
human heart, which makes, somehow, unwelcome, all proofs of 
the existence of a God, or at least one near and not afar off. Six 
thousand years is quite too near, “chiliads of centuries” are hardly 
sufficient. A period incomputable and unimaginable would be 
preferred. Formerly recourse was had to the doctrine of an 
infinite series, making man and all existing things to be eternal, 
and so dispensing with a Creator altogether. The thought that 
Deity but yesterday, so to speak, came forth from His hiding 
place to reconstruct our earth, to carry it higher than before, to 
inaugurate new creations, to call into being for the first, the 
race to which we belong, curiously enough, is to many an un- 
pleasant one. Did they seek after God, or did they like to retain 
God in their knowledge, any evidence or trace that He had been 
recently present and made Himself manifest in His miraculous 
and adorable workings, would awaken far other emotions; -but in 
their state of estrangement, the idea is repulsive, because, it is fair 
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to presume, of the associated ideas of accountability and a judg- 
ment to come. Unlike Dr. Johnson, who, it is said, longed to see 
a ghost, that he might have that additional confirmation of his 
faith in things unseen, these repel and resent all attempts to bring 
them into closer contact with the invisible and the infinite. Unlike, 
too, Sir Humphrey Davy, who from having been a materialist 
and a sceptic in his early manhood, came toward the close of his 
life to prize an assured religious faith beyond everything else; 
and applied himself to “seeking the Lord if haply he might feel 
after Him and find Ilim, though He be not far from every one of 
us.” The force and beauty of the following extract from his 
Salmonia will be admitted: “I envy,” says he, “no quality of 
the mind or intellect in others, not genius, power, wit or fancy ; 
but if I could choose what would be most delightful, and I believe 
most useful to me, I should prefer a firm religious belief to every 
other blessing, for it makes life a discipline of goodness, creates 
new hopes when all earthly hopes vanish, and throws over the 
decay, the destruction of existence, the most gorgeous of all 
lights ; awakens life even in death, and from corruption and decay 
calls up beauty and divinity; makes an instrument of torture 
and of shame the ladder of ascent to paradise; and far above all 
combinations of earthly hopes, calls up the most delightful visions 
of palms and amaranths, the gardens of the blessed, the security 
of everlasting joys where the sceptic and the sensualist view only 
gloom, decay, annihilation and despair.” 
One has need to exercise unwonted self-restraint, yea, 
‘* Upon the heat and flame of his distemper 
Sprinkle cool patience,” 

so strongly is he tempted to return sneer for sneer, and railing 
for railing, while boastful and blasphemous men, 


“ Blurring the grace and blush of modesty,” 
propose, in most omniscient style, with one stroke of their omni- 
potent pen, to expunge the charter of our salvation, and 


“Sweet religion prove 
A rhapsody of words.” 


After you have demonstrated the Christian religion a myth; pulled 
down her temples, overturned her altars, and extinguished her fires 
—say, O my most learned Egyptologist, O my most infallible 
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Cranioscopist, what next? Wilt théu, as the sarcastic Teufels- 
drickh pertinently asks, “help us to embody the divine spirit of 
that religion in a new mythus, in a new vehicle and vesture, that our 
souls, otherwise too like perishing, may live? What! thou hast no 
faculty in that kind? Only a torch for burning, no hammer for 
building? Take our thanks, then, and thyself away.” D’Alembert 
asserts that Diogenes was the greatest man of antiquity, only that 
he wanted decency. So some moderns that we wot of, some it may 
be of the Mortonian school of philosophers, especially if we take 
their own estimate of themselves, are the wisest of their generation ; 
but their pre-eminence is unfortunately subject to the same kind of 
deduction and drawback as that of the illustrious cynic, the phi- 
losopher of the tub. Prior to their advent and researches there 
might be some excuse for a Bacon, a Milton, a Newton, a Leibnitz, a 
Locke, a Johnson, a Coleridge, a Cuvier, a Davy, in the exercise 
of the profoundest faculties of thought, mistaking the Bible as a 
divine book, and valuing it accordingly. But now since they have 
appeared, wrought and wrote, and dazzled the world with their 
amazing discoveries as set forth in these two pretentious volumes, 
the Types of Mankind and Indigenous Races, the sun has no further 
need nor business to shine, nor yet the moon nor the stars. Hence- 
forth the world is to be lighted with gas, whose superior lustre 
will render unnecessary everything else. But stop, are you sure, 
my friends, that your gasometers will hold out to the end? If not, 
some may still prefer the ancient and divine sources of illumination, 
as possibly more enduring, even though, for the time being, they 
should be judged less brilliant. 

But you say you have nothing to do with consequences. You 
cannot help it, if the deductions of science and the teachings of 
Scripture are at variance. The answer to this is, that nothing is 
more obvious than that you are destitute of the true spirit of 
science; that you are totally wanting in the essential prerequisites of 
Reverence and Modesty, without which you can never be thought 
safe and fit expounders of her principles and interpreters of her 
mysteries, You dogmatize more than you demonstrate. You 
deluge us and you drown us with words, words, words, but you 
establish no new truth. Your windy argumentativeness, your 
ex-parte-isms, your “attorney logic,” prove nothing. You forget 
that there are two sides, and that the facts upon which you rely. 
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are either not facts or are ‘susceptible of another construction. 
It amounts to nothing that you can make out a case more or less 
plausible, when there is scarcely any form of error but what has 
its plausibilities and its likelihoods. If you have ingenuity, you 
can invent sophisms, and create such seemings and semblances of 
truth as to deceive yourself as well as others. Unwilling to be 
bound down by the unbending severities, the conscientious scru- 
pulosities, and stern integrities of a lofty inductive philosophy, 
and swayed by prepossessions of passion, interest, or vanity, you 
may be satisfied to dally with specious conclusions, applying to 
them the language of the poet— 
“This I dare boldly tell, 
‘Tis so like truth ’twill serve our turn as well.” 

You deal with shadowy uncertainties, yet how absolute you 

are! How wise in your own conceit! 


“Most ignorant of what you are most assured,” 


your confident ego-isms and ergo-isms, so far from compelling 
conviction, are adapted only to excite wonder at your arrogance 
and presumption. Self-installed hierophants of nature, seated on 
the oracular tripod, you may affect inspired utterances and pre- 
tend revelations, but where are your credentials? You ought 
surely to authenticate your high claims by undeniable proofs. 
Ere I give up my Bible, and let go the conviction that I have a 
soul, unlearn all I have hitherto learned, and give to the winds 
all I have thus far prized as certain ; 
“Ere from the table of my memory 

I wipe away all ‘sacred sweet’ records, 

All saws of books, all forms, all pressures past 

That ‘age and studious thought have’ copied there, 

‘To let your newer scripture’ live 


Within the book and volume of my brain, 
Unmixed with ‘other’ matter—” 


I shall want to know, in order that I may not be twice deceived, 
by what trick or thaumaturgy of hellish art the devil’s coinage 
came to bear the divine image and superscription certifying it to 
be the currency of heaven. How can I be assured that you also 
are not shams and counterfeits, would-bes and are-nots? If 
these highest certainties fail me, I know not how I can be certain 
any more of anything. 
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I am aware of your disposition to rule out of court as irrele- 
vant, or pour contempt upon as worthless, the declarations of that 
majestic Witness, which has stood the authentic and awful em- 
bodiment of God’s Truth, the inspired, immaculate organ of 
God’s Thought, teaching and testifying to men almost from the 
beginning of the world; sincere and truthful in all its utterances; 
uniform, consistent, variant in nothing; exposing the follies and 
fallacies of the wise, yea, the vanity of their vauntings, snaring 
them often in their own craftiness, thus confounding and putting 
to shame all gainsayers and opposers, and never failing to rebuke 
timid and cowardly friends, by showing, when freed from corrupt 
glosses and casual incrustations, the entire consistency and har- 
mony of its statements with all the veritable discoveries of 
science. Although these lie outside of its province in the shadow 
of a becoming reticence, yet are they found often singularly and 
admirably accordant; never are they contradictory. 

Whether it is to be regarded of the nature of accidental coin- 
cidence or anticipatory revelation in the domain of science that 
in Job the earth is spoken of as “hung upon nothing ;” and that 
in Isaiah the Almighty Architect is represented as adjusting 
everything by weight and measure ; as measuring the waters and 
meting out the heavens, accuratély comprehending the dust of the 
earth, weighing the mountains in scales and the hills in a balance 
—certain it is that no language could express more appropriately 
or more forcibly, not to say literally, the ascertained facts and 
phenomena which constitute some of the latest and most sur: 
prising discoveries of the present time than the exact words here 
employed by the inspired penman. Of course, reference is here 
made to the Atomic Theory and the Theory of Volumes of the 
chemists. Other coincidences, equally close and curious, or even 
still more marvellous and unlooked-for, may be found hereafter 
to exist between the now hidden, possibly misconceived, and yet 
to be enucleated sense of Scripture, and the future developments 
of science. If our acquaintance with Scripture is still partial and 
imperfect, and we are full of stumblings because of our not under- 
standing its teachings, much more is it true that science is replete 
with ignorances, crudities, and false assumptions, causing to err. 
While the known is as nothing to the unknown, the light as 
nothing to the darkness, a confident giving out that the two 
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records are discordant because they do not visibly harmonize at 
all points, is only worthy of fools and sciolists. 

In the department of geology, it will be admitted there is no 
higher authority than Hugh Miller. In his recent work, Zhe 
Testimony of the Rocks, he remarks: “It has been said that the 
inferences of the geologist militate against those of the theologian. 
Nay, not those of our higher geologists and higher theologians— 
not what our Murchisons and Sedgwicks infer in the one field, 
and what our Chalmers and Isaac Taylors infer in the other. 
Between the Word and the Works of God there can be no actual 
discrepancies, and the seeming ones are discernible by men who 
see worst. 


‘ Mote-like they flicker in unsteady eyes, 
And weakest his who best descries.’ ” 


In another place, he expresses the cautious but decisive opinion 
that he “knew not a single scientific truth that militates against 
even the minutest or least prominent of the Scriptural details of 
the creation.” 

Were the natural evidence of the inspiration of the Scriptures 
purely of a negative kind, consisting in the avoidance of all 


scientific error, it were scarcely less conclusive than the explicit 
fore-utterance of all scientific truth. The best instructed philo- 
sopher of to-day, in discussing almost any problem of science, 
would find it difficult so to shape his speech for a single half 
hour, as not to fall upon some assertions that would be seen, by 
the light of more perfect knowledge fifty years hence, more or 
less erroneous, needing retraction or modification. We consider, 
‘therefore, that a most marvellous confirmation of the truth of the 
Bible, is found not only in what it says, but, also, in what it does 
not say—not only in its revelations, but in its reserves and re- 
ticences; so that, after the lapse of thousands of years, it sets at 
defiance the attempts of the most malignant criticism to point out 
any essential disagreement between its statements and any of the 
ascertained truths of science down to this hour. On the hypothe- 
sis that the authors of this Book were not inspired, but mere 
pretenders to inspiration, it is wholly incredible that, in their 
assumptions of superhuman wisdom, they should not, like the 
founders of other false systems of religion, have mixed up an 
indefinite amount of false science with their general teachings. 
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With such audacity of speculation and assumed knowledge of 
supernatural things—making incursions into the Unknown, and 
with boundless resources of invention, feigning discoveries in 
heaven and hell—it is contrary to all the laws of mind that they 
should have resisted the temptation to indulge in like wild and 
extravagant imaginings respecting natural things and the world 
we inhabit. This miraculous silence, this divine abstentation from 
speech, admits of but one explanation. While the tongues of all 
other men have kept up an eternal babblement of folly—not ceas- 
ing a whole hour together since the creation of the world—how 
happens it that these are the only lips which, even ’mid the flow 
and frenzy of their most fiery utterances, have been so invariably 
discreet as never to have been betrayed into so much as a casual 
escapade of careless ignorance ? 

Men of little sense and much vanity, conceiving the only use 
of knowledge to be, to make a noisy demonstration of it, may 
tell all they know. Indeed, considering how little that all is, it 
might seem hard to require them to keep back any part of it. 
But how unsuitable this for Omniscient Wisdom! Praters, boast- 
ers, and blabbers of secrets, belong. to the category human. As 
we read in the Book of Proverbs, “ it is the glory of God to con- 
ceal a thing,” not to parade it ostentatiously and needlessly. In- 
finite himself in knowledge, it is only a small portion of what 
He knows that can, by any possibility, be communicated to an- 
other. Beyond the utmost sweep of finite understanding, the 
furthest circumference of the known, lies evermore the unknown, 
which is exclusively God’s province. The highest archangel is 


wise each in his sphere. But the shadow of an awful reserve 
stretches over all that remains. We find it, therefore, most rea- 
sonable—arising, indeed, out of the necessity of the case—that 
while much is revealed, much should be left unrevealed ; and the 
question, as it affects divine wisdom or divine goodness, is not 
whether the information given be scant, but whether it be suf- 
ficient. With a higher stand-point, we might doubtless have a 
wider horizon; but still, it would be bounded, and therefore no 
more satisfying. Man’s curiosity being insatiable, had it been 
the design of Revelation to teach the sciences, every page of the 
inspired volume would have been needed for that purpose alone, 
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without leaving so much space as would suffice to make known 
one truth bearing upon his duty or destiny. And it would be all 
the same if, instead of the Bible being one book, the number were 
ten thousand. So immense were the fields to be explored—so 
endless the mysteries to be unfolded—the world itself could not 
have contained the books that should have been written. 

The genesis of things is undoubtedly a most interesting and 
legitimate subject of human curiosity; and it is easy to discern 
a divine appropriateness in this being made the burden of the 
opening chapter of Revelation. But we can see no appropriate- 
ness in its being treated in extenso, with ostentation of science, 
according to scientific method and in scientific language, in a 
manner so full and explicit as to leave nothing for a Newton to 
discover, or a Gliddon to carp and cavil at. It may, perhaps, be 
said of all Revelation, that it is never according to the measure 
of divine knowledge, which is infinite, but the measure of the 
human understanding, which is finite. Hence we hear even the 
favored organs of divine communication themselves confessing: 
“We know but in part, and we prophesy but in part.” The All- 
wise condescends to stoop to the lowness of man’s ignorance in 
all the stages of his culture, and in all the periods of his exist- 
ence. He does not mock him in the babyhood of his faculties 
with things too high for him, thereby to confound him rather than 
enlighten him. What could be more absurd than the attempt to 
expound Newton’s Principia to an infant who has not yet learned 
its alphabet? A scientific cosmogony involves the Principia and 
much more. Did not its author liken himself to a child picking 
up a few pebbles on the sea-shore, while the illimitable ocean of 
undiscovered truth lay stretched out before him? Had it been 
possible for God to have told us all, how much would we have 
been able to understand? Few of us are able to graduate in the 
Principia, and yet the Principia are but the A B C—the lowest 
round of a ladder which reaches into heaven. 

That’s a somewhat daring expression of the apostle: “The 
foolishness of God ;” and yet, who does not see its force and fit- 
ness? Does the philosopher, when he takes his boy upon his 
knee, think it necessary to talk learnedly and long of what he 
knows? Does he not rather seek to bring himself down to the 
child’s level, and adapt his conceptions and his language to the 
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child’s standard? And this, in one sense, is his foolishness, but, 
in another, it is his wisdom. So withGod. In no other way could 
He make himself intelligible or profitable to us. Desiring to 
hold converse with us, He puts himself on the exact plane of our 
intelligence, neither above it nor below it—shows things to us at 
our angle of vision—accommodates himself to the puerility of 
our apprehension, and the poverty of our speech. This is his 
“foolishness.” In one point of view, how unworthy of Deity is 
it! in another, how worthy! How it familiarizes and endears 
him, this condescending goodness! Speaking to us not in the 
language of eternity, but the language of time—our own language 
—in words as simple as children use, and in words which children 
are able to understand, how wonderful! Hidden from the wise 
and prudent, He is revealed unto babes. The learned, forsooth, 
must have a learned Deity, or they will not acknowledge him 
nor honor him. They forget how, in that case, He could only 
be a Deity to them, and to none else. But the want of the race is 
not a particular Deity—the Deity of a elass—but a universal 
Deity—a Deity for all; for the unlettered as well as the lettered ; 
for the peasant not less than the philosopher ; for the toiler equally 
with the thinker; for him who lives by the sweat of his brow as 
really as for him who lives by the sweat of his brain; a Deity, 
not for this age only, which, being the last, is the adding up and 
consummation of all preceding ages, but for the infancy of time 
and the infancy of the race. , 

Manifestly, an account of creation which was not conformed to 
appearances, must, for thousands of years, have contradicted the 
evidence of the senses, and staggered reason. So long as men 
were unfurnished with the instruments both mathematical and 
mechanical for verification and demonstration, how much would 
it have availed to the authentication of the Divine Record, had it 
announced, in the precise language of science, the true theory of 
the universe? Even now, even to us upon whom the ends of the 
world have come—educated up to the point of the boasted intel- 
ligence of the nineteenth century of the Christian era, after the 
arduous labors and painful proofs of a Copernicus, a Galileo, a 
Newton, a Laplace, and all the learned men that have figured 
since—the amazing conception is scarcely made credible to us. 
What if these men had never lived, and grappled with and solved 
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these problems for us, would we not now even discredit the doe- 
trine altogether? Under other circumstances, living in another 
age, the unsupported assertion that the sun was an indefinite 
number of times larger than the earth, and millions of miles dis. 
tant; that the smallest of the fixed stars was of equal magnitude 
with the sun, and incaleulably more remote; that the earth moved, 
and that the skies were stationary ; instead of confirming our faith, 
would unquestionably have been one of the severest trials of it. 
For the distant chance of making believers in Revelation in this 
period of the world’s history, it must, during all the intermediate 
ages, have operated as a powerful means of diffusing scepticism. 
Nor would the world have been better prepared to receive the 
facts of geology than those of astronomy. To say nothing of 
an earlier epoch, and to go no further back than the last cen- 
tury, during the times of Hume, Voltaire, and the rest of the 
infidels of that age, how these would have laughed to scorn an 
account of creation which should set forth how that there was once 
“@ period in which there were lizards bulkier than elephants, 
reptilian whales furnished with necks slim and long as the budies 
of great snakes, and flying dragons, whose spread of wing greatly 
more than doubled that of the largest bird.” 

The first chapter of Genesis, by the concession of all competent 
critics, stands unrivalled for sublimity. At the first word, we are 
caught up as in a whirlwind. What grandeur of conception! 
What superhuman leaps of thought! We feel the inspirativn, 
and partake of the rapture. How all the mount of vision trem- 
bles, and is ablaze with “lightnings, and voices, and thunderings !” 
“He speaks, and it is done; He commands, and it stands fast.” 
We stand side by side with the Seer. We seem to be also spec- 
tators; for it is less historic description than dramatic repre- 
sentation. It is, if we may venture to speak thus, God “ Agonis- 
tes,” the Divine réle of the creation being repeated— 

“For thrilling audient and beholding souls, 
By signs and touches which are known to souls.” 
We do not see all. We see only a part. We have brief reveal- 
ing glimpses, as the curtain rises and falls, and scene after 
scene, and tableau after tableau, are made to pass before us. 
There are appearances and vanishings—regular alternations of 
light and of darkness. First. It is the Azoic day or period. The 
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semi-molten crust of the earth, stretched over a molten abyss, is 
ever and anon upheaved and broken up. The earth is “without 
form and void.” The circumfluent and outrageous waters boil, 
and sputter, and hiss, and send up continually thick clouds of 
vapor, which exclude every ray of light. “Darkness is upon the 
face of the deep.” As the earth cools, the shrouding vapor 
becomes less dense, when lo! suddenly the light breaks through, 
but no sun is visible as yet. 
“He in his cloudy tabernacle 
Sojourns the while.” 
Second. It is the Silurian or Old Red Sandstone day or period. 
There is a great atmospheric change, or else a new atmosphere, 
suitable for sustaining life. It is the firmament. It serves to 
divide the waters from the waters. That portion of the half 
vaporized ocean which, in the form of a steaming fog, lay heavy 
and low, close to its seething source, is now uplifted and formed 
into clouds, billowy and vast—an upper sea, separated from the 
nether sea by a clear interspace of transparent air. Third. It is 
the Carboniferous day or period. For the first time, “dry land 
appears,” and the earth brings forth grass, and herbs, and trees. 
Veiling clouds still shut out the sun, but, by keeping the earth 
warm, these favor a rank and luxuriant vegetation. Fourth. It 
is the Permian day or period. The clouds are chased away from 
under the face of the whole heavens. It is evening. Thousand 
thousand stars come forth, spangling the firmament: Arcturus, 
Orion, Pleiades, and the rest. The full-orbed moon appears, walk- 
ing in brightness. It@s morning. The sun rises “jocund to run his 
longitude through heaven’s high road.” To the dazzled and en- 
raptured sensé, all is, or seems, a new creation. We ourselves 
know no better. Fifth. It is the Oolitic and Cretaceous day or 
period. Gigantic birds stalk along the sands, or wade in the water. 
Smaller ones hover in the air, and ocean teems with monsters that 
tempest the deep. Sixth. It is the Tertiary day or period. Cattle 
and beasts of the field graze on the plains. There are the rhino- 
ceros, the hippopotamus, the elephant, the lion, the leopard, and 
the bear. Finally, at the close of this great epoch, man appears, 
made in his Maker’s image. Seventh.,It is the morrow of divine 
rest and joy in the finished creation. It is the divine Sabbath 
VOL, X.—NO. 9. | 28 
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which still continues, “blessed and sanctified” to a yet higher and 
diviner work than that of creation—even the redemption and 
moral elevation of lost man. 

This, substantially, is Hugh Miller’s method of adjustment of 
the old Scripture to the new science, briefly, and, it is right to say 
imperfectly presented. To him it is satisfactory. He considers 
it as true to fact as the every day assertion that the sun rises, or 
the sun sets. To the spectator, it does so. To be more precise, 
would be ridiculously pedantic. In relating the vision, the pro- 
phet speaks of things as they appeared to him. It may be, nay, 
it is probable, he did not himself apprehend what he saw scienti- 
fically. Ages may have seemed to him moments. The relative 
magnitudes of the heavenly bodies we suppose were unknown to 
him. To discover by revelation what is discoverable by reason, 
especially in the domain of science, would clearly be an impertinent 
and useless miracle—a wanton and wasteful exercise of divine 
omnipotence. It is a wonderful and convincing fact that there is 
never any overstepping of that line everywhere so strictly drawn, 
in revelation, between what lies witbin, and what beyond, the reach 
of man’s reasoning faculties; and, therefore, God is never repre- 
sented as doing for man what man can do for himself. There is 
a wise limit to all revelations. Knowledge and prophecy are par- 
tial. We see through a glass darkly, and there is purposely much 
vagueness. Prophecy is best interpreted by the light of its accom- 
plishment; and so Scriptural statements, which have a scientific 
bearing, it is reasonable to infer, will be-fully intelligible only 
when science, in her long searchings, has atglength found the key 
that fits every ward; then shall it unlock and lay open the whole 
with certainty and ease. In the mean time, all schemes of recon- 
ciliation must be more or less imperfect. The above meets sufl- 
ciently well all the requirements of the case, and supplies all that 
is material to the argument. All that can fairly be asked is to 
prove that there is no necessary contradiction, and to suggest a 
possible harmony. , 

The same able writer traces in how many respects the parallel 
holds good between geology and revelation, somewhat after the 
manner of Butler's Analogy. For example: both agree in assert- 
ing the existence of a Creator, and that the present Cosmos had 
a beginning, in opposition to the Atheist, who thinks that all 
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things may have existed from eternity. They unite in affirming 
this Creator to be a personal being, in opposition to the seductive 
speculations of the Pantheist. They concur in exhibiting the 
Creator to be an intelligent designer, in opposition to that class 
of semi-infidels who are accustomed to pour contempt on the 
argument from design and final causes. There is proof of design 
in the structure of every individual being; there is higher proof 
of design in the comprehensive plan by which the continual pro- 
gress in organism has looked forward to man’s coming and wants. 
“The great column of being with its base set in the sea, and 
inscribed, like some. triumphal pillar, with many a strange form, 
at once hieroglyphic, and figure, bears as the ornately sculptured 
capital which imparts beauty and finish to the whole reasonable, 
responsible man.” 
“For God collected and resumed in man 

The firmament, the strata, and the lights, 

Fish, fowl, and beast, and insect—all their trains 

Of various life, caught back upon His arm, 

Reorganized and constituted MAN, 

The microcosm, the adding up of works. 

Geology and Revelation alike bear testimony to the exalted 
place man occupies in the scale of being, and the regards of his 
Maker. Last made, he was first planned. Foreordained from 
the beginning as the ideal exemplar and archetype of all animals, 
countless ages before he appeared, he was prefigured and predicted 
in a long series of “ geologic prophecies.” “The aim of the Crea- 
tor in forming the earth, in allowing it to undergo the successive 
changes which geology has pointed out, and in creating succes- 
sively all the different types of animals which have passed away, 
was to introduce man upon the surface of the globe. Man is the end 
towards which all the animal creation has tended, from the crea- 
tion to the first Paleozoic fishes.” Such is the language of Agas- 
siz, and such are the extraordinary conclusions arrived at like- 
wise by Owen, and by modern geologists generally. In striking 
correspondence with this are the words of the Psalmist: “My 
substance was not hid from Thee when I was made in secret, and 
curiously wrought in the lowest parts (strata) of the earth. Thine 
eyes did see my substance, yet being imperfect ; and in thy book 
(book of nature, whose leaves are the stratified rocks) all my 
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members were written, which in continuance were fashioned when 
as yet there was none of them.” To accommodate other language 
of Scripture, used properly in a spiritual sense, but equally true 
in this: “ Whom he did foreknow, he also did predestinate to be 
conformed to his image.” Accordingly, in the fulness of time, 
“God said, Let us make man in our own image, after our like- 
ness; and let them have dominion.” 

Everything goes to show that man’s creation was not, so to 
speak, improvised, but was the result of plan and purpose; was 
preceded by pause and preparation; was reached not at once, at 
a single bound, in a moment, but gradually, step by step, by slow 
approaches through long ages. Creation culminates in him. He 
is the apex of the pyramid. He dominates over the Cosmos, 
Crowned Monarch, Lord Paramount, Supreme Sovereign. He 
reigns by divine right. God’s darling, highest, most honorable 
of his creatures; God-like—“ differing from God not in kind but 
degree; not as matter differs from mind, or darkness from light, 
but as a mere portion of space or time differs from all space or 
all time.” By virtue of this mystic resemblance and commonness 
of nature, qualified to know God, to know the principles upon 
which He acts; to understand his methods of procedure; to 
tell, in many cases, @ priori, and in advance of actual discovery 
and accomplishment, what He does, or what He will do; to anti- 
cipate and prejudge the divine conduct in like manner as human 
conduct, being guided by the same laws of intelligence, the same 
rules of fitness, the same requirements of reason in one case as 
the other; hence suited to be a co-worker with God; to carry for- 
ward his work; to complete what He has left unfinished; to em- 
bellish what He has left rude; to “replenish the earth and subdue 
it; fructify it; furnish it; garnish it; make deserts to blossom; 
cause the barren to bring forth; the silent and the sad to break 
forth into singing ; plant, beautify, inhabit; refashioning, making 
new; analyzing, synthesizing; designing, constructing, inventing, 
originating; wielding the elements, subjugating the powers of 
nature, familiarizing himself with the subtlest and the strongest, 
seizing the thunderbolt and hurling it 


“ Over the world’s diameter 
As level as the cannon to his mark” 


on errands of advantage; piercing, probing, fathoming; unlock- 
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ing, diseovering, bringing to light; classifying, geteralizing, 
tracing effects to causes, phenomena to laws; making clear, 
making simple; untwisting, unravelling, unpuzzling the per- 
plexed skein of the universe until it seems in his hands a single 
continuous thread which escapes him not in its furthest stretch- 
ings and most intricate doublings as it meshes afd includes all 
beings and all worlds—imitator of God and like God not only 
intellectually but morally; clothed with similar prerogatives and 
exercising similar functions: governor, lawgiver, and judge ; 
estimating the quality of actions, dividing between right and 
wrong, between good desert and evil desert; divine justice mir- 
rored in his conscience—regnant faculty of the soul, awfullest of 
her powers, sitting in God’s seat, speaking with God’s voice, 
exercising joint jurisdiction with him, jadging men, judging 
angels, self-judging; denouncing the unutterable terrors of vio- 
lated law, or peradventure suddenly beneath the very feet of 
guilt, disclosing yawning abysses bottomless as’ hell—his divine 
relationship furthermore confirmed by the infifiteness of his 
wants, by that unhappiness which comes of his greatness, the 
utter insufficiency of the finite to satisfy the cravings of the 
meanest— whence it happens that 
“ Nothing less 
Than all things can suffice to make him happy, 


While little more than nothing is enough 
To make him miserable.” 


Or as the transcendental Teufelsdréckh discourses in his quaint 
and forcible manner—“ Should the whole finance ministers and 
upholsterers and confecti@ners of modern Edrope undertake in 
joint stock company to make one shoeblack happy, they could 
not accomplish it above an hour or two; for the shoeblack has 
a soul quite other than his stomach, and would require if we 
consider it, for his perfect satisfaction and saturation simply the 
allotment no tmoré and no less; God's infinite universe altogether 
to himself, therein to enjoy infinitely, and fill every wish as fast 
as it rosé. Oceans of Hockheimer, a throat like that of Ophin- 
chus; speak not of them; to the infinite shoeblack they are as 
nothing. No sooner is your ocean filled than he grumbles that 
it might have been better vintage.” One crowning proof of the 
honor put upon man remains, and that is found in the divine 
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mystery of the incarnation. God taking upon himself our 
nature; God manifest in the flesh. Even in regard to this most 
marvellous doctrine of revelation, geology is fertile of analogies. 
Hugh Miller eloquently remarks, “I cannot doubt that the Palo- 
zoic, Secondary, and Tertiary dispensations of creation were 
charged, like the patriarchal and Mosaic dispensations of grace, with 
the shadows of better things to come. The advent of man simply 
as such was the great event prefigured during the old geologic ages. 
The advent of the Divine Man, ‘who hath abolished death and 
brought life and immortality to light,’ was the great event prefigured 
during the historic ages. That man should have been made in the 
image of God seems to have been a meet preparation for God’s after 
assumption of the form of man.” The same writer notices other 
analogies. ‘There is not in all Revelation,” he remarks, “ a sin- 
gle doctrine which we find oftener or more clearly enforced than 
that there shall continue to exist, throughout the endless cycles 
of the future, a race of degraded men and of degraded angels. 
Now it is truly wonderful how thoroughly in its general scope 
the revealed pieces on to the geologic record. The fact of 
degradation is specially exemplified in the fish and the reptile ; 
we find whole orders and families of a degraded character, which 
had no place in their monarchical state; fishes with their four 
limbs slung in belts round their necks—the flat fishes that, in 
addition to this deformity, are so twisted to a side, that while the 
one eye occupies a single orbit in the middle of the skull, the 
other is thrust out to its edge: nor did the Hand that makes no 
slips in its working ‘form the crooked serpent’ footless, grovel- 
ling, venom-bearing—the authorized type of a fallen and degraded 
creature—until after the introduction of the mammals. Then 
passing on to the revealed record we learn that the dynasty of 
man in the mixed state and character is not the final one, but 
that there is yet to be a new creation, or, more properly, re-crea- 
tion, known theologically as the resurrection—a re-creation of 
not only elevated, but also of degraded beings—a re-creation of 
the lost. Redemption was no after-thought, but provided for 
from the beginning, according to that remarkable text, ‘the Lamb 
slain from the foundation of the world’ Could the assertors of the 
stony science ask for language more express?” These, be it re- 
membered, are not the crude fancies of an ignorant novice, but 
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the weighty reflections of one of the ablest geologists of the age, 
second to none living or dead in the originality and force of his 
genius or the purity and loftiness of his character. Fearfully 
and solemnly suggestive as well as deeply instructive are some of 
the analogies thus traced, which if we are wise we will ponder. 

“With men of a speculative turn,” I quote another author, 
“there come seasons, meditative, sweet, yet awful hours, when in 
wonder and fear we ask ourselves that question, Who am I? 
Sure enough I am, but Whence? How? Whereto? The answer 
lies around written in all colors and motions, uttered in all tones 
of jubilee and wail, in thousand-fingered, thousand-voiced har- 
monious nature; but where is that cunning eye and ear to whom 
that God-written Apocalypse will yield articulate meaning? 
Which of your philosophical systems is other than a dream- 
theorem; a net quotient confidently given out, whose divisor 
and dividend are both unknown? Strange enough how crea- 
tures of the human kind shut their eyes to plainest facts; and 
by mere inertia of oblivion and stupidity live at ease in the 
midst of wonders and terrors.” This may perhaps be sneered 
at by you as Transcendentali$m, but it is far better, according to 
my thinking, than your Descendentalism; your Unbelief and 
Disbelief—sick, shallow scepticism ; sceptical of God’s truth, buf 
credulous of the Devil’s falsehood; your Volneyisms and Vol- 
taireisms;. your pedantries and puerilities; your smatterings of 
science; your contemptible cavillings; your gropings and guess- 
ings, decipherings of hieroglyphs and measuring of skulls, as if 
these were more reliable means of solving the sphinx-riddle and 
mystery of life than the daylight of Scripture, consciousness, and 
common sense. 

One might almost think that a few skulls gathered from un- 
known ancient ossuaries and certain unreadable inscriptions on 
monuments of undeterminable date found in Egypt constituted 
not merely the chief but the only sources of knowledge. But 
thus far I believe we have obtained thence little else but mist 
and moonshine. Pity is it that mist and moonshine, unsubstan- 
tial as they are, are yet not always innocent—that one should 
ever prove a poisonous or bewildering fog, and the other should 
sometimes, as it is said, smite with blindness or lunacy. Medical 
books speak of Egyptian ophthalmia, become chronic, ending in 
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loss of sight; and do not they exhibit melancholy proof of'a 
sick brain, 
“Who waste their souls in working out 
Life’s problem on these sands betwixt two tides, 
And end, ‘ Now give us the beast’s part in death!’” 


Is it true or not true that which some years ago was stated in 
all the papers, and, so far as I know, passed uncontradicted? It 
was said that a certain gentleman, Mr. Gliddon will know whether 
it be so or not, caused it to Be announced that on 4 given day 
he would publicly unwrap a mummy which he had brought from 
Egypt. Accordingly, at the time named (the people being all 
assembled), he first of all, after his wont, proceeded to astonish 
his hearers with most convincing proofs of his learning. I am 
unfurnished with the report of the lecture, but fortunately we 
have the means of knowing pretty nearly what was said. It was, 
we doubt not, substantially as follows, being the very discourse 
with which Mr. Jenkinson formerly so mystified the good Dr. 
Primrose, as related in the Vicar of Wakefield: “ Ay, sir, the 
world is in its dotage, and yet the cosmogony or creation of the 
world has puzzled philosophers ofall ages. What a medley of 
opinions have they not broached upon the creation of the world? 
Sanconiathon, Manetho, Berosus and Ocellus Lucanus, have all 
attempted it in vain. The latter has these words: Anarchon ara 
kai atelutaion to pan, which imply that all things have neither 
beginning nor end. Manetho, also, who lived about the time of 
Nebuchadon-Asser (Asser being a Syriac word usually applied 
as a surname to the kings of that country, as Teglat Phael-Asser, 
Nabon-Asser), he, I say, formed a conjecture equally absurd; 
for as we usually say, ek to biblion kubernetes, which implies that 
books will never teach the world; so he attempted to investigate—” 
Here there being some expression of impatience on the part of 
those present, the lecturer asked pardon and said he would pro- 
ceed to the unwrapping. “Permit me to say,” he continued, 
“that the body which I am about to expose to you is that of an 
Egyptian priest, as indubitably established by the inseription on 
the coffin, or sarcophagus which contained it, written not in the 
demotic but hieratic character. Although there are pyramids, 
tombs, and petroglyphs extant that reach back as far as the IVth 
Manesthonian dynasty, 83500 B. C., we are hardly able to assign 
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to this relic so ancient a date.” By this time the unwrapping is 
completed, when lo! and behold! the indubitable priest turns out 
to be an indubitable female!!! Then follows, I know not what 
explosions of laughter on the part of the spectators, nor what 
sorry attempts at explanation of the blunder on the part of the 
amazed showman. 
“Defend me, therefore, common sense say I, 

From reveries so airy; from the toil 

Of dropping buckets into empty wells, 

And growing old in drawing nothing up.” 

“The philosopher is he to whom the highest has descended, and 
the lowest has mounted up; who is the equal and kindly brother 
of all.” 

“Let us pray 
God’s grace to keep God’s image in repute, 
* * * * the hungry beggar boy, 
Who stares unseen against our absent eyes, 
Bears yet a breastful of a fellow world.” 

It matters little whether the skin be whiter or dingier. The 
African, is he not a Man, created like thyself in the image of 
God, and able to be made a temple of the Holy Ghost? Is he 
not an heir of eternity, accountable, immortal? Speak out. Utter 
your thought. Do you disallow his brotherhood? Is he, as you 
perpetually insinuate, something between a man and a monkey, a 
tertium quid? Is his soul an oscillating betweenity? Declare 
your creed. Be not ashamed of it. If he has anything resembling 
a soul, has it not capacity of growth? and have you any right to 
crowd and cramp it in a Chinese shoe; or mince or mutilate its pro- 
portions on your Procrustean bed? Does he live under the same 
divine code of laws or another? Is the Decalogue binding on him? 
If not, and you virtually say he may commit adultery, is he not also 
at liberty to kill? The authority that forbids the one, forbids the 
other. Nay, is it so, as it is the object of these large volumes to 
prove, that the human genus consists of fifty, a hundred, or five 
hundred species, entirely distinct, the one from the other, who it 
was meant should remain perpetually apart? Is it indeed so, that 
“that law of Nature, which so often forbids the commingling of 
species will eventually complete its work of destruction, and at 
some future day leave the fossil remains alone of man to tell the 
tale of his past existence upon earth?” 7. M, p. 80. If this be 
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true, then, we admit that Christ’s Gospel is an evil. J¢ asserts 
unity. Jt proclaims brotherhood. Jt inculcateslove. And love 
tends evermore to fuse and amalgamate. Far better would be 
the Devil’s Gospel, which enjoins hate. Hate one another. 
That will keep you separate. You need no other wall. Cultivate 
jealousies and dislikes. Despise your neighbor. Shut your door 
upon him. Cast him out of your midst. Judge his touch pollu- 
tion. Never say a kind word to him. Call him dog. Let not 
your daughters see him, or your sons come into his presence. 
Kill him. In this way only you Englishman, you Frenchman, 
you German, may you save yourselves from progressive deterio- 
ration and ultimate extinction. If such be the logical and neces- 
sary consequences of the doctrine of plurality of the human 
species, no wonder Humboldt applies the epithet désolante to it— 
he might have employed, with still greater propriety, the term 
devilish. 

The Bible clearly and unmistakably affirms the unity of the 
species ; and does science, on this point, really testify to something 
different? If the question is to be decided by reference to au- 
thority, clearly No. Humboldt says: “The different races of man- 
kind are not different species of a genus, but forms of one sole 
species.” “ The human species,” says Cuvier, “appears to be single.” 
In like manner Pritchard says: “ We are entitled to draw confi- 
dently the conclusion that all human races are of one species and 
one family.” So we might proceed and name many others, and 
the list would be found to include, with scarcely a solitary ex- 
ception, all our highest scientific authorities, living and dead. 
Hugh Miller, commenting on the doctrine of the works under 
review, pertinently remarks: “The question has indeed been 
raised in these latter times whether each species of animals may 
not have been originally created, not by single pairs or in single 
centres, but by several pairs and in several centres, and of course 
the human species among the rest? And the query, for in reality 
it amounts to nothing more, has been favorably entertained on 
the other side of the Atlantic. On purely scientific grounds, it is 
of course difficult to prove a negative in the case, just as it would 
be difficult to prove a negative were the question to be, whether 
the planet Venus was not composed of quartz rock, or the planet 
Mars of old red sandstone? But the portion of the problem 
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really solvable by science—the identity of the human race under 
all its conditions and in all its varieties, science has solved. It 
has determined that all the various tribes of man are but forms 
of a single species. And in the definition of species 1 am content 
to follow the higher authorities.” 

A query, and nothing more! and we have not the slightest 
objection to concede to Dr. Morton and those of his school the 
questionable merit of having revived it. It is a mere opinion, 
a mere guess, based on the slenderest evidence. One might easily 
admit their premises even, and still deny the solidity of their 
inference, as being a clear non sequitur. For after all, sifted down, 
what does the whole amount to, admitting everything that is 
claimed? Nothing more than this: that some of the extant 
varieties of the human race have come down from a remote period; 
that there were negroes, for example, three or four thousand 
years ago. Had we no reason for thinking so beyond the cranial 
proof upon which they rely, we certainly should not hesitate to 
render a verdict of “not proven;” but conceding it, it by no 
means establishes diversity of origin. It is agreed on all hands 
that the law of variety began to operate at a very early period. 
Believers in the Bible would be apt to refer it to a time as far 
back, perhaps, as the Babel dispersion, simultaneous with the 
confusion of tongues ; and, for aught we know, it may have formed 
a part of the divine purpose, that the families of men thus scat- 
tered over the face of the whole earth should be so many new 
centres of diffusion and increase. It is agreeable to experience 
to suppose, that in the lapse of one or two centuries only, under 
the influence of only natural causes, these seminal colonies should 
exhibit great differences. Besides soil, climate, and habits of life, 
which are tangible and known modifying influences, there may 
have been others, inappreciable by the most subtle tests, peculiar 
to certain localities, some of which, although powerfully operative 
at that time, may now have ceased to act. It would be absurdly 
unphilosophical to deny that such a thing as a cause local, secret, 
novel, and temporary, is possible or even probable, in view of 
some of the most familiar medical facts; in relation, for example, 
to the sudden rise of new diseases and wide-spread epidemics. 
We might name cholera, or even the potato rot. What should 
prevent the Deity from putting in operation new and special 
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agencies, which ceased as soon as his design was answered by 
them? Or if natural causes be judged not sufficient to account 
for the changes which took place, why need any one stumble at 
the supposition of miraculous intervention? Anything that 
savors of miracle, is, I know, scouted by the infidel, but there is 
the miracle of man’s original creation, which he cannot well get 
over, and which must have happened some time or other; it 
makes not a particle of difference whether it was yesterday or 4 
hundred thousand “years ago. This view of the subject, besides 
meeting all the difficulties which the hypothesis of numerous 
“primordial centres” is designed to answer, has this in its favor, 
that it is not in palpable contradiction to the voice of all tradition 
and the Word of God. As bees were created in swarms, some 
hold that man was created in nations. This opinion is attributed 
to Agassiz. Surely the holders of this opinion to escape one 
miracle, resort to a thousand, and tax credulity in proportion. 
Will they be good enough to tell us how it happened? On 
some fine summer morning, while the earth was yet a desert, did 
there start up suddenly out of the earth an innumerable multitude 
of full-grown men, all wondering where they came from? As 
the law of animal increase is, to a certain extent, geometric, is it 
not surprising that if the world is chiliads of centuries old, and 
there were myriads of primordial centres at the start, that there 
are no more than eight hundred millions of men, women, and 
children now on the earth? 

Dr. Usher, one of the contributors to the Types of Mankind, 
establishes, he conceives, most conclusively that the human race 
existed in the Delta of the Mississippi more than 57,000 years 
ago. The evidence of this, which he characterizes as irresistible, 
seems to have carried conviction to no other mind but his own; 
éven his associates demur to if. The writer in the Westminster 
Review smiles at it, as he does also at his indorsement of M. 
Boucher de Perthes’ Celtic hammers and pickaxes, which are 
neither more nor less than fragments of the antlers of deer, each 
retaining one of its tines. 

One word on the subject of hybridity as bearing upon the 
question of species. Sir Charles Lyell, than which there is no 
more competent or careful authority, in a work recently published, 
sums up all the evidence on this head in the following words: 
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“Tt does not appear that true hybrid races have ever been per- 
petuated for several generations, even by the assistance of man ; 
for the cases usually cited relate to the crossing of mules with 
individuals of pure species, and not to the intermixture of hybrid 
with hybrid.” These distinctive marks of hybridity being want- 
ing, the inference is that there are no human hybrids. Then as 
to the philological argument, one cannot fail to be struck with 
the utterly unsatisfactory character of almost all that is pro- 
pounded under this head. Conceding the vast multitude of 
totally distinct languages, and tens of thousands of dialects which 
man now utters, and the comparatively recent origin of the human 
race, some profound philologists, haye, as one observes, on scien- 
tific grounds, expressed the conviction that, without a preter- 
natural intervention expediting the operation of natural causes, 
it is impossible to explain the facts of the case; and therefore the 
statement in Genesis, that in order to prevent the natural ten- 
dency of the race to accumulate on one spot, and facilitate their 
dispersion and destined occupancy of the globe, such an inter- 
vention took place, is highly probable in itself, and every way 
reasonable. Between the natural cries of animals and articulate 
speech or language there is so little analogy that it is quite sur- 
prising that Agassiz should attempt to found an argument upon 
it. Geology has so familiarized our minds with miracles, that we 
surely need have no difficulty with the hypothesis on that score. 
“The progress of science, which is to destroy wonder, and in 
its stead substitute mensuration and numeration, finds small favor 
with Teufelsdréckh. Wonder is the basis of worship. Thought 
without reverence is barren, perhaps poisonous. The whole class 
of logic choppers, treble pipe scoffers, and professed enemies to 
wonder is inexpressibly wearisome to him. The man who cannot 
wonder, who does not habitually wonder (and worship), were he 
President of innumerable Royal Societies, and carried the whole 
Méchanique Celeste and Hegel’s Philosophy, and the epitome of 
all laboratories and observatories, with their results, in his single 
head, is but a pair of Spectacles behind which there is no eye. 
Let those who have eyes look through him, then he may be use- 
ful. Thou wilt have no Mystery and Mysticism, wilt explain all, 
account for all, or believe nothing of it? to whom the Universe is 
an Oracle and a Temple as well as a Kitchen and a Cattle Stall, he 
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shall be a delirious Mystic; to him thou with sniffing charity 
wilt protrusively proffer thy hand-lamp, and shriek as one injured 
when he kicks his foot through it!” 

It may, perhaps, be thought that I would better have performed 
my task as reviewer of these volumes if I had dealt with them 
more in detail and less in the gross. In the first place, to do this 
to any great extent would be impracticable on account of space; 
and then, were it practicable, inasmuch as the matter of quarrel 
was the general doctrines rather than any specific statements 
found therein, it was thought more appropriate, instead of seek- 
ing to lop off branches one by one, to lay the axe at once to the 
root. A large part of both volumes, particularly that contributed 
by Mr. Gliddon, has no other object than to vilify Revelation. 
It is certainly not a little surprising that Agassiz, and some 
others whose names appear as contributors, should be willing to 
commit themselves to an association so disreputable. 

The Bible is a venerable book. Most venerable. For four 
thousand years as a part or a whole it has been “a road through 
the abyss of time,” upon which men have walked as if it were 
solid pavement. It is the only bridge spanning the gulf, but- 
tressed and upheld by divine veracity. Beneath it hell yawns. 
Faith goes up upon it singing. Rainbows of Hope and Promise 
hover over it. Everlasting Joy and Blessedness beckon at the 
end. There always is light when everywhere else is darkness; 
ever and anon God’s smile breaking through; death itself no 
longer dreadful— 


“Only a gray eve ’tween two shining days,” 


a comma betwixt this and that, betwixt two existences yet one, 
betwixt time and eternity, betwixt earth and heaven. Receiving 
it as God’s Gift-Book, Keepsake, Souvenir, how delightful to 
turn its pages filled with testimonies of His love, odorous with 
His breath, musical with His voice! How the soul leaps up to 
meet the paternal stoop of divine condescension when imparting 
to us “the spirit of adoption whereby we cry Abba, Father!” 
Apprehensive, trembling, filled with remorse, falling into despair, 
how sweet to know that there is “forgiveness with God;” that 
He ‘“‘can be just and yet the Justifier of him that believeth in 


Jesus.” When tossed, tempted, and afflicted, how calm and safe 
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this anchorage! What equanimity and equipoise it gives to the 
soul! what fortitude; what patience; what moral strength; what 
elevation; what grandeur; what happiness! How it fills, satis- 
fies, and blesses! How adapted every way to the wants of man! 
Not light is so suited to the eye, nor sound to the ear, nor food 
to the taste. The evidence of its truth is within. He needs no 
chemist to tell him that it is sweet, wholesome, beneficent in its 
operation; for has he not experienced it a thousand times? 
How can he doubt? When the sun shines does he not know it, 
having eyes to see? What horror in the thought could he once 
imagine that the curtain thus lifted between God and man might 
fall again, and this awful apocalypse and revelation of Divine 
Mercy be shut out forever. How think you, then, must he feel 
when he sees Atheistic men madly wishing and working for this 
very thing? How melancholy to know that the audacious 
attempt will not wholly fail. In his last illness, a few days 
before his death, Sir Walter Scott asked Mr. Lockhart to read to 
him. Mr. Lockhart inquired what book he would like. “Can 
you ask ?” said Sir Walter; “there is but ONz,” and requested 
him to read a chapter of the Gospel of John. One Sun, one 
Bible. _ The place which the first holds in the natural world the 
last holds in the moral; blot either, and what were our state 


then? 
“Oh, dark, dark, dark, irrecoverably dark, 


Total eclipse without all hope of day.” 
Although no power of malice can do this, yet it can do that 
which is tantamount to it. There is the sight which, being 
“To such a tender ball as the eye confined, 
Is obvious and easy to be quenched.” 
Who robs me of my faith puts out the eyes of my soul, exiles 
me from light 


To live a life half dead, a living death, 
And buried; but, O yet more miserable, 
Myself my sepulchre, a moving grave— 
makes me the “dungeon of myself,” and “reserves me under 
chains of darkness against the judgment of the great day.” 
How true it is that “human error walks in a cycle and 
reappears at intervals.” Again is it “an age of Dewnpulling 
and Disbelief.” Once more “is it clever to be a free thinker.” 
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The encyclopedists of the eighteenth century are having their 
imitators in the nineteenth. Here is one who claims to have the 
“organs which constitute reason.” What a pity it is that he does 
not possess those which constitute modesty, in which case he 
would talk less flippantly and foolishly about “exposing the 
errors covered by the spacious mantle of the church,” and acting 
as the inexorable scientific iconoclast “of the cherished idols of 
bygone centuries.” We are naively and gravely told that an 
erudite and celebrated French author has said “that several 
learned men have finally doubted if there ever was a Moses, and 
whether this man was not an imaginary being, such as was Per- 
seus, Bacchus, Pentheselea, Vesta, Rhea, Silvia, Isis, Sammono- 
codon, Fo, Mercury, Robert, and the Devil.” The same “fool,” 
I doubt not, said likewise “in his heart,” if not with his lips, 
“there is no God;” and therein he only showed that he belonged 
to the servile herd, “servum pecus,” of imitators who merely echo 
and cry ditto to their most ancient prototype mentioned in Scrip- 
ture. Does not Dr. Forwood know that a book has been written 
entitled Historical Doubts relative to Napoleon? It is there doubted 
if there ever was such a person. Mr. Gliddon is something of an 
expert in the art of cavilling, and makes out a pretty good case 
against Moses; but hardly as good, however, as that made out 
the other day against Shakspeare, or that other one against Sir 
Walter Scott. It is now tolerably certain that Moses never 
wrote the Pentateuch, but Ezra; nor Shakspeare Shakspeare’s 
Plays, but Lord Bacon; nor Sir Walter Scott the Waverley 
Novels, but his brother. What a beautiful thing it is to be 
learned! What superiority there is in being a sceptic. Great is 
humbug. Nevertheless, as we are reduced to the alternative of 
either believing in them or believing, O caviller, in you, how 
shall we know that you are worthy of belief? One who knows 
your genus thus describes you: “The true caviller is no critic. 
It is his to go upon laborious little pursuits, and researches after 
motes in the sunbeam. The great principles of humanity and 
truths of nature have no place in his narrow system. Yet there 
is an inquisitive and curiqus public which concludes the re- 
searches of this small commentator to be ingenious and interest- 
ing—an audience of minds like his own, impressible by pin 
points of facts and morsels of contradictory evidence, and alto- 
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gether unimpressible by the big outstanding Truth, which is not 
to be touched by any cavilling. Worse than that, there are mis- 
guided people of a small formation who take the pains to answer 
him, and set up defences as puerile as his own attacks are; and 
revolving in this little world of curiosity, which he calls thought, 
and flattered by the careless verdict which classes his imperti- 
nences among the pursuits of science and of literature, the 
caviller lives and grows.” Lest I fall under the censure thus 
heavily meted out, I will pursue my answer no further. 


Art. II.—On the Physical Exploration of the Ear by Means of the 
Auriscope. By G. GRANT, M. D., of Newark, N. J. (With two 
woodcuts.) 

DISEASES of the ear have been for a long time the opprobrium 
of surgery. The hesitancy of the general practitioner to inter- 
fere in cases of simple deafness, to investigate for his patient as 
to whether his case is one of structural or functional change, too 
often causes the patient to despair altogether, or to throw himself 
into the hands of advertising quacks. And this neglect too often 
gives him hope of a spontaneous recovery from a disease which 
may require, for successful treatment, all the resources of our art, 
ample as they have become. The treatment of disease of the ear 
is usually very simple, and is based upon principles which govern 
the treatment of other diseases. And as, in any case, the difficulty 
is half overcome when the practitioner has clearly defined and 
traced it to its remote cause, the truth of this assertion is self- 
evident. 

With these facts in view, and while the beautiful application 
of the laws of physics has led to the discoveries of Laennec, 
which render the diagnosis of diseases of interior organs at once 
easy and lucid, aural surgery claims no less, in order to elucidate 
the morbid conditions of the ear. And this is the only means to 
wrest this class of cases from ignorant pretenders. 

Advantages which have accrued to aural surgery from instru- 
ments lately introduced into our repertory, though far from being 
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perfect, are, when appreciated, a sufficient answer to the objec- 
tions and slurs of those in the profession who, without knowing 
anything of the subject, sneer at the special cultivation of this 
branch of our art. ‘To illustrate this, we need but adduce a sin- 
gle fact: Congenital deafness is seldom or never interfered with 
by the general practitioner, and yet, in many such cases, the deaf- 
ness arises from the accumulation, at birth, of slimy, caseous 
matter in the external meatus, which hardens, and is suffered to 
remain until the child is a year old, when loss of hearing is dis- 
covered, and pronounced congenital and incurable, while a proper 
examination would have led to a discovery of the difficulty, and 
its removal. But if neglected, the result is, that the auditory 
nerve, having never received its proper stimulus, loses its suscepti- 
bility to sound, rendering the patient a victim to incurable deaf- 
ness. In like manner, scarlatina, smallpox, and measles, or any 
of the diseases which involve the pharynx, are accompanied by 
inflammation which travels up the Eustachian tube, and attacking 
the lining structures of the tympanal chamber and mastoid cells, 
are, by suppuration and bursting of the membrana tympani, the 
causes of deafness. Though the loss of the membrana tympani 
may be supplied by artificial means, still, such cases may be very 
much ameliorated or prevented altogether, by proper anticipatory 
treatment. 

If, as is said before, diagnosis is first in every disease, and treat- 
ment but second, this is pre-eminently so in diseases of the ear. 

The idea of an auriseope was first mentioned by Mr. Clelland, 
an English surgeon (vide “ Essay on the Deaf and Dumb,” by J. 
Ii. Curtis), but its invention really belongs to Dr. Griiber, of 
Vienna. It has since been modified by Hutchinson, whose in- 
strument consists of a cylinder with a mirror on the side which 
throws the rays of light of a small candle, burning in the centre, 
through an orifice on the opposite side. The rays thus reflected, 
fall upon another mirror placed at an angle of 45°, and from 
thence are thrown upon the tympanum. The membrane thus 
illuminated, is viewed through a lens placed at the end of a tube 
which passes along the main cylinder, and terminates in an eye- 
piece. 

Having had frequent occasion to use Hutchinson’s instrument, 
we became aware of some great disadvantages. In the first place, 
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it is illuminated by artificial light, and that by a very small can- 
dle, which, as it burns out, is very difficult to keep in the proper 
focus. Secondly, a very slight draft of air causes the flame to 
flicker. Thirdly, the artificial light causes an exaggeration and 
a discoloration of the parts viewed; so that little globules of ceru- 
men appear as balls of fire. Another objection is the bulk of the 
instrument. These difficulties we propose to obviate, by using 
solar light as an illuminating means, and, if this is impossible, 
artificial light at such a distance, and of such intensity, as is best 
adapted. 

The instrument thus modified, consists of a concavo-convex 
funnel (Fig, 2, ),in which the solar rays are collected, and thrown 


Fig. 1. 
i> 


Vertical section. 


upon the miyror (c) placed at an angle of 45°. From this mirror, 
the rays are thrown, at right angles, directly upon the membrana 
tympani, the instrument having been previously placed and ad- 
justed in the external ear. The membrana tympani is thus fully 
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illuminated as well as the adjacent parts, in proportion as the 
meatal or terminal tube is more or less removed from the tympa- 
num. The tube (a, d, e) passing directly through the mirror (c), 
and armed (at e) with a powerful lens, serves to carry the objects 
illuminated to the observer’s eye at a. The funnel, as well as the 
meatal cone, is lined with silver, feebly polished. The tube 
(a, d,é) can be adjusted to any focus suitable to the observer's eye, 
or entirely removed for insertion of another lens, &. &. The 
mirror (c) is made of steel, highly polished. The whole instru- 
ment may be made of any material, taking care that the mirror 
and reflecting surfaces shall be as described. 

The advantages of this instrument, thus modified, are briefly 
as follows: 1. It may be used with solar and artificial light. 2, 
The intensity of the light may be modified to any degree neces- 
sary. 38. It is less bulky, and more simple. 4. It is cheaper; it 
may be made by any skilful mechanic, at a comparatively small 
cost. Notwithstanding it is adapted to artificial light, it is intended 
to be used chiefly with solar light; thus a great advantage is se- 
cured, inasmuch as solar light presents objects illuminated by it 
without discoloration or exaggeration, and with extreme clearness. 

The hope that this simple instrument may prove of as much 
assistance to the profession as it has been to us, has prompted us 
to lay this brief description before the readers of the REPORTER. 





Art. II1—A Case of Loss of Nearly Half of the Bones of the 
Skull, with Exposure and Sloughing of a Portion of the Brain. 
By Wa. W. Rurserrorp, M. D., of Harrisburg, Pa., and H. 
SEAMAN, M. D., of Millport, Chemung Co., New York. 


[We are under obligations to Drs. Rutherford and Seaman for the follow- 
ing account of one of the most remarkable cases on record, of injury to the 
head involving the brain. For interesting details of other cases of extensive 
injury to the brain, the inquiring reader is referred to the 5th vol. of the 
Reporter, pp. 133, 329, 351, 371.—Ep. Mep. anp Sura. Rep.]} 


On the morning of the 28d of July, about three o'clock, I was 
requested to visit Mr. Edward Thomas, at Highspire, a village 
on the Pennsylvania Canal, six miles east of Harrisburg, who 
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was said to be seriously injured by his head striking against a 
canal bridge whilst asleep on the deck of his boat. 

I reached Highspire about 43 o’clock, and found Mr. T. in bed, 
his hair filled and matted with blood, his vest, shirt, upper part 
of his pantaloons and bed saturated with it, and a horrible look- 
ing rent in the scalp from the right superciliary ridge to the 
occipital bone. The wound was filled with coagulated blood, 
which stood up high above the level of the surrounding parts, 
and some blood still oozed from the wound. In a cloth, on a 
bench on the opposite side of the cabin, was rolled up a portion 
of the malar bone, some fragments of the os frontis, and the 
entire right parietal, detached from its fellow along the sagittal 
suture, and from the occipital along the lambdoidal suture, or 
perhaps taking some part of the occipital bone with it, together 
with the squamous portion of the temporal bone. It was as 
clear of soft parts as if it had been removed from the dead sub- 
ject with scalpel and saw. 

His pulse was small, moderately frequent, and rather feeble; 
skin rather below the natural tenfperature, but not much. Said 
he did not suffer much pain. His mind was perfectly undis- , 
turbed, quick and vigorous. I asked him if the sight of the 
right eye was impaired; he closed the left with his hand and said 
the vision of the right was perfect. He had no feeling of faint- 
ness, sickness of stomach, or any symptoms of concussion of the 
brain. The diminished force and volume, and increased frequency 
of the pulse were, I think, owing entirely to the loss of blood. 

I suggested to Dr. Putt, who was in attendance with me, that 
it would be very difficult to dress the wound in the position in 
which Mr. Thomas was then lying. Mr. Thomas said he would 
sit up, and immediately got up and seated himself on a chair in 
the middle of the cabin floor. 

We removed the hair an inch and a half or two inches from 
each side of the wound with scissors, and then shaved the scalp 
with a razor. I then examined the wound carefully with my 
finger, and found two loose pieces of bone about the superciliary 
ridge, which I removed. I then took a pocket-case spatula and 
commenced at the posterior angle of the wound, and removed a 
sufficiency of the coagulum to allow the edges of the scalp to be 
brought together by suture, then proceeded to remove some more 
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and introduce another stitch, &c., until I had the wound in its 
whole extent very neatly brought together. In the clots which 
I removed I did not discover any discharged brain, nor did I 
get a sight of the membranes of the brain, for I was apprehen- 
sive if I removed the coagulated blood entirely that fresh hemor- 
rhage would ensue. Indeed I concluded the less the brain was 
meddled with in that unprotected state the better. 

The dressing occupied an hour or perhaps more, at the end 
of which he rose to his feet and removed his vest and shirt and 
put on a clean one; he then took off his pantaloons, and being 
handed a clean pair, poised himself on one foot and thrust the 
other into the leg of the pantaloons, changed feet, and thrust 
in the other leg, drew them up, buttoned and adjusted them 
with care, just as if nothing had happened to him, and walked over 
to his bed and laid himself down. He was not aware he had 
lost so much bone, or*perhaps any, for it was concealed from him. 

About 6} o'clock I left him after applying a wet towel to his 
head, and at ten o'clock saw him again in company with two of 
our Harrisburg physicians, asthe boat passed through the locks 
, at this place. 

Considerable reaction had occurred; his pulse was full, toler- 
ably strong and about 80; skin warm, mind clear, but little pain, 
searce any drowsiness, and his feelings he said quite comfortable. 

If it were not for the fact that two physicians of this place, 
and Dr. Putt, of Highspire, have seen the patient, together with Dr. 
Seaman’s letters, I should doubt the propriety of publishing it 
in a’ respectable medical journal, for really it is almost too mar- 
vellous for belief. Here is a man with nearly half of his skull 
torn away without any cerebral disturbance whatever, indeed 
without any symptoms to indicate the injury he has received 
except the torn scalp and the hemorrhage. Thus I conclude a 
hasty but truthful statement of the case as it came under my 
observation. 

Since the accident, I have learned that it was produced by the 
end of one of the suspension rods which holds the string-pieces 
to the arch, the end of which projected below the timbers. 

The boat was a very large one, used in carrying down coal, 
was returning empty, and floated very high, which accounts for 
the disaster. 
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Moytovrsvitze, July 30, 1857. 
Dr. RuTHERFORD— 

Dear Sir: My brother-in-law, Edward Thomas, the boat cap- 
tain whose head was so seriously injured by a bridge with so 
much loss offthe bony structure, which was dressed by you on 
the morning of the 23d inst., near Harrisburg, requests me to 
write to you, and inform you that he is still living, and in full 
possession of all his mental faculties. 

The dressing has not been removed from the wound, but he 
is apparently doing well. He sleeps comfortably during the 
night and occasionally during the day. His appetite for food is 
good, and he complains bitterly of the low diet to which he is 
subjected. Pulse ranges from 70 to 78, soft, and circulation 
equal. No preternatural heat of the skin. Complains of some 
dull pain in the head, helps himself up with ease, but when he starts 
up suddenly, as he sometimes does, from sleep, there will take 
place immediately considerable hemorrhage from the wound. On 
the whole, he is very comfortable, and hopes are beginning to be 
entertained by his friends of his ultimate recovery. 

I have practised medicine and surgery twenty-six years of my 
life, and had supposed that I had witnessed almost every form of 
human injury and suffering, but never before have I met any 
injury which would compare with this, and the patient so long 
survive after its infliction. For your gratification (as I presume 
you did not measure) I will give you the actual measurement in 
a straight line across the concave surface of the piece of skull 
broken out, which now lies before me. You will recollect it was 
of an oval form, and I find it measures 6? inches in its longest 
diameter, and 5? inches in its shortest diameter. 

With such a loss of the bony covering of the brain and the 
violence of the blow necessary to remove it, the great wonder is 
that the patient is still alive and comfortable, on this, the eighth 
day after the accident. Yours truly, 

H. SEAMAN. 


Monrtovursvittz, August 5, 1857. 
Dr. Wa. W. RuTHERFORD— 

Dear Sir: Your very obliging letter of the 2d inst. is received, 
and it affords me much pleasure to comply with your request to 
keep you informed of Edward Thomas’ condition. 

This is the thirteenth day since he received the injury, and 
strange as it may appear, he is evidently doing well. During the 
first ten days succeeding the wound, there was considerable and 
frequent returns of hemorrhage from it, which would occur on 
almost every effort to sit up or even turn over in bed, but was readily 
arrested, in most instances, by the more frequent application of ice 
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water. Since suppuration has commenced the bleeding has 
ceased. 

I removed your dressing on the eighth day, and found the 
sutures all sloughed out, and no union of the wound by the first 
intention. The edges of the wound were widely parted, the scalp 
hanging in a fold over the ear, leaving a portion"of the surface 
of the brain the length of the wound and one and one-half inch 
wide exposed to view. I have since, and with much difficulty, 
shaved off the entire scalp and brought the edges of the wound 
nearly together by adhesive straps, supporting them by the ap- 
plication of a bandage to theentire head. The tightness of these 
dressings was made to depend on the feelings of the patient. 
Suppuration is gradually going on, and granulations forming over 
the surface of the dura mater. All his symptoms at present are 
favorable. Intellect perfect, appetite good, pulse varying from 
76 to 90 in a minute, tongue clean, skin nearly natural, strength 
holds out well, sits up occasionally from one to two hours at a 
time, and his friends are beginning to entertain a hope of his 
ultimate recovery. The cold wet cloths are still applied, as they 
have been faithfully from the first, to the persevering application of 
which I think he owes his life and the comparatively comfortable 
condition he now enjoys. You will please accept the thanks and 
the gratitude of the patient and his friends for your skilful and 
persevering effort to save the life of this young man in one of 
the most hopeless conditions ever falling under the notice of the 
medical profession. I shall be much obliged not only to you, 
but Dr. Butler also for a copy of the number of the Reporrer 
containing a notice of this case. I will endeavor to keep you 
posted in reference to its progress. I remain yours truly, 


H. SEAMAN. 


MonrToursviLtE, August 8, 1857. 
Dr. Wu. W. RUTHERFORD— 

Dear Str: Again I write to inform you of Edward Thomas’ 
condition. Since I wrote you last he has been improving rapidly. 
I have just finished dressing the wound, and find the floating scalp 
firmly attached to the dura mater in every part, and covered by 
it, except the exposed portion, a strip three-fourths of an inch 
wide by six inches long, and this is entirely covered by strong 
and healthy granulations. I have continued to,dress the wound 
with long adhesive straps, keeping it clean by the use of a sponge 
and warm water. 

He does not complain of as much pain in his head and ears as 
formerly, and sits up in a chair two or three hours per day. His 
appetite is good, rests well at night, and has been walking about 
the house this afternoon without much apparent fatigue. At 
present he is recovering very fast, and if no unfavorable change 
should take place, he will soon be quite well. 
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‘ In a former statement which I made to you in reference to the 
amount of skull bone broken out, I committed an error by not 
having compared the portion broken out with that left. I there 
said “nearly one-third of the entire skull is broken out,” but 
should have come nearer the truth, had I said nearly one-half 
instead of saying one-third. I had forgotten to mention above 
that his intellect remains undisturbed, and that considerable of 
the lower portion of the right front lobe of the brain was so in- 
jured that it has sloughed away. 

This case presents considerations for the physiologist and 
phrenologist, some of whom may jump to the conclusion, that 
men, in this fast age, do not require such cumbrous bony struc- 
tures, filled with so much chaff called brains, as many of us carry 
on our shoulders. I remain yours, &c., 
H. SEAMAN. 





Art. 1V.—The Negro—a Distinct Species. Remarks on the Articles 
by W.S. Forwood, M. D., and “Senex.” By Uniry. 


Ir was with great interest I read in the May number of the 
MEDICAL AND SuraicaL Reporter, the communication, “The 
Negro a Distinct Species.” From close observation of the two races 
for many years, I had observed a contrast so striking in character 
that I was desirous to see the subject scientifically discussed, and 
had been pleased to find Dr. Forwood’s mode of treating it so 
plain, and, to my weak capacity for judging, so pointed, that I have 
anxiously looked for some champion “worthy of his steel,” on 
the side I lean to (perhaps from education), take up the gauntlet 
so boldly thrown down, and treat it in the same manly spirit. 

From the reverence I have always had for the Scriptures, it 
amounts to an impossibility for me to doubt the human family 
having sprung from Adam, but that the negro did I cannot believe, 
hence my desire to see the subject properly and scientifically dis- 
cussed. Dr. Forwood, apparently for the sake of science and 
the advancement of knowledge, over his own signature, has given 
his views to the world. Perhaps his zeal on the subject may have 
induced his going beyond his better judgment relative to the 
history of Adam and Eve, or at least such is my construction of 
its being foreign to the subject under consideration. 

I am unable to express my feelings on reading the attempted 
answer by “Senex” (of the scientific part I have nothing to say), 
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who commences in the June number of the REPORTER, by saying: 
“ Tt is with reluctance I enter the arena of debate, and take up the 
gauntlet that has been thrown down.” Who takes up the gaunt- 
let? “Echo answers who!” It might have been supposed the 
individual was too modest to occupy a nitch in the immortal 
pillar of fame to give his name, had he not appeared in the August 
number with language that could not flow from such a source, 
contradicting his opening assertion “that he reluctantly entered 
the arena.” Was the metal so heavy, or his reluctance so great, 
that he could not raise it in the June number, that he was com- 
pelled to “enter the arena” again in the August number? Dr. 
Forwood had not answered him. Or was it induced by a feeling 
similar to that of our Great Christian pattern when expressing 
that memorable saying, “To him that smiteth thee on one cheek 
turn also the other.” This anonymous writer in the June number 
failing, as it should, to produce an answer from Dr. Forwood, they 
not on that account standing on equal grounds, the latter occupy- 
ing the fair and open field, while the former procured his tactics 
from the savage, but unlike him, “far from being pugnacious,” 
this reluctant advocate of the Unity of the Species, from behind 
his screen publishes again in the August number of the REPORTER 
constituting himself the judge of a fellow man’s motives, and in the 
assumed ermine tries and condemns. 

I have been young and now am old, and have read many con- 
troversial essays, scientific, moral, and religious, but of all the 
productions professing to emanate from a “professed servant of 
Christ,” as “Senex” claims to be, this is certainly the least to the 
honor of his master. 

“In faith and hope the world will disagree, 
But all mankind’s concern is charity : 


All must be false that thwart this one great end ; 
And all of God, that bless mankind or mend.” 


I cannot suppose Senex will be answered scientifically, but as 
he comes out as the “servant of Christ,” whose whole character 
was meekness, humility, charity, and love for mankind, and uses 
such language personally as he does to a junior in years (as he 
says Dr. Forwood is to him), every unprejudiced reader of the 
REPORTER must pronounce him to be one of the characters of whom 
Shakspeare says :— 
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“ But then I sigh and with a piece of Scripture, 
Tell them that God bids us @o good for evil! 
And thus I clothe my naked villany 
With old odd ends, stolen forth of Holy Writ: 
And seem a saint when most I play the devil.” 

It is not with “reluctance” that I write the above, but with a great 
desire that the subject may hereafter be treated in the light science 
may afford, and theologists stand aloof, as God’s great kingdom 
and plans cannot be injured by the development of science, or 
benefited by the advocacy of a self-made servant who may be 
known by his fruit. If the young, in the search after scientific 
knowledge, commit what we may regard as errors, theologically, 
in Christian charity speak to them kindly. 

, MARYLAND. 





Art. V.—Is the Negro a Distinct Species? The Question to be relieved 
of its Side Issues. By Joun K. Ewcorsrart, M. D., Boston. 


I OBSERVED an article in the May No. of the ReporTER from the 
pen of Dr. W.S. Forwood, in which he attempts to prove the 
affirmative of this question. He seems to think that the doctrine 
of the unity of the species or races is dependent chiefly on what 
he considers “the sanctity of the capacious mantle of the church.” 
In this he has fallen into a very great error. The Bible cannot 
be taken as proof in a scientific question. The question can 
rest only on its merits. The stabs which he has made at the Bible 
and Christianity have no bearing whatever on the unity of the 
species. “Senex” “begs the question,” by admitting what I think 
cannot be proved—the very great inferiority of the negro. For 
my own part, I believe the negro to be a man, “to all intents 
and purposes,” identical with us in every essential attribute of 
humanity. It is hardly necessary to say that I differ from my 
learned and able opponent in my religious opinions. Indeed, I 
differ from him in almost everything he has said, though I hope 
that, before this discussion closes, I will be enlightened, and that 
much good will grow out of it. But, at present, I contend that 
he has not clearly stated his points. Let the question—“ Js the 
negro a distinct species ?” stand unembarrassed by any side issues. 
On these conditions, I am willing to take the negative, and defend 
it to the best of my ability. 
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MEDICAL SOCIETY MEETINGS. 


Camden County, N. J—The Annual Meeting of the District Medical Society, 
for the County of Camden, N. J., was held in the City of Camden, June 
16th, 1857. 


Ar twelve o’clock the society was called to order by the President, Dr. 0, 
H. Taytor. In the absence of the Secretary, Dr. Coorer was appointed 
Secretary pro tempore. 

Minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. Drs. N. B. JENntNos 
and Wm. G. THomas were elected members, and Mr. Henry G. Taytor a 
student of medicine being present was invited to participate in the proceed- 
ings of the Society. 

On motion of Dr. Wooprurr a committee of four were appointed to re- 
port at the next annual meeting on the subject of re-vaccination, and its 
influence in protecting from smallpox especially in times of epidemic variola. 

Dr. Cuuten, chairman of the standing committee, read a highly interesting 
report of the diseases of the county during the past year, noticing particu- 
larly the symptoms and treatment of typhoid fever, scarlatina and erysipelas, 
which were quite frequent in some parts of the county, for which the thanks 
of the Society were voted, and a copy requested for preservation. 

Dr. J. W. SNowpen read a paper on the injurious effects of Ergot, and its 
tendency to cause retention of the Placenta, especially in cases of abortion, 
where it had apparently been the cause of the placenta being retained for 
many days. 

This paper led to an interesting discussion of the uses and abuses of ergot. 

Reports were made from the delegates to the annual meetings of the 
State Medical Society, and from the delegate to the annual meeting of the 
American Medical Association, which were accepted. ° 

Dr. O. H. Taytor, President, read the annual address, on .“‘ the chief 
sources of declension in the respect of the public for the medical profession 
in New Jersey.” 

For which the thanks of the Society were voted, and a copy requested. 

On motion of Dr. Wooprurr, it was resolved that a committee be ap- 
pointed to prepare a uniform fee bill for this Society, to present to the Society 
at its next annual meeting. 

Drs. Wooprurr, Taytor and Mutrorp were appointed the comntittee. 

The Society then proceeded to the election of officers and delegates for the 
ensuing year, wher the following were elected :— 


President—Tuomas F. Cunten. 
Vice-President—SyLvEster BirpsaLt. 
Secretary and Treasurer—Joun V. Scuencx. 
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Standing Committee—Cuartzs D, Henpry, Bowman Henpry, A. D. Woop- 
RUFF. 

Delegates to State Medical Society—Ww. G. Tuomas, Sytvester Birpsaut, 
Joun W. Snowven and A. D, Wooprurr. 

Delegates to Annual Meeting of the American Medical Association, to be 
held at Washington in May, 1858S—A. D. Wooprurr and O. H. Tayior. 
On motion, the Society adjourned. 

RICHARD M. COOPER, 
Secretary pro tem. 





Burlington County, N. J.—The District Medical Society for the County of 
Burlington, met at Bartlett’s Arcade Hotel, Mt. Holly, on the 14th July, 
the President, Dr. J. H. Puan, of Burlington, in the chair. 


Memsers present—Drs. Pucn (Pres’t.), Spencer, Srratron, CoLeman, 
GoopeL, Paces, 8S. C. Tuornton, Jr., Rerp, Martin and Butter. Minutes 
of the last meeting were read and ordered to be recorded. 

On motion, Dr. Joseph WarrincTon was unanimously elected an Honor- 
ary member of the Society. The cases of Drs. Grica and Bran, proposed 
for membership, were laid over till the next meeting. 

On motion, Drs. Pucu, Butter and Gauntr were appointed a Committee 
to revise the Constitution of the Society. 

Dr. Stratton exhibited to the Society some heads of rye and wheat, which 
were well filled with spears of ergot (secale cornutum). Dr. S. and others 
stated that there was an unusual quantity of this diseased grain the present | 
year. 

Dr. Martin mentioned some interesting facts in regard to epidemics of 
measles and scarlet fever, occurring in Rancocas and vicinity. 

A conversation ensued on the question of the contagiousness of scarlet 
fever, some maintaining that the disease is contagious, and others, that it is 
not. Dr. Spencer observed that in 1822, he attended a little girl with scarlet 
fever, and while examining her throat, he inhaled her breath, and feels con- 
fident that he took the disease at that moment, for five days thereafter he 
was attacked with it, and it nearly cost him his life. Dr. Martin remarked, 
that in Rancocas both scarlet fever and measles prevailed very generally in 
the houses on the north side of the main street of the village, while but few 
cases occurred in those on the south side. This has been a subject of gene- 
tal remark in the village. Dr. Srrarton has long maintained the non-con- 
tagiousness of the disease, and he mentioned some very pertinent facts bear- 
ing on the subject. Dr. Burter remarked, that the idea of contagion in this 
disease is fast losing’ ground in the profession. The subject was profitably 
discussed at considerable length. 

Dr. Taornron mentioned a case of water on the chest in a man over 80 
years of age, the symptoms of which were remarkably obscure. 
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At the afternoon session, Dr. Puc, in referring to a case mentioned by 
Dr. Marrin, in which measles was suspended for a time by scarlet fever, 
and to a case published in a late number of the Medical and Surgical Repor- 
ter, in which inflammation of the bowels was also suspended by scarlet fever, 
in both of which the original diseases recurred with all their former vio- 
lence—asked if this could be shown to be the general rule, and if so, 
whether it would not be fatal to the principle that blood diseases may be 
cured by creating temporary drug diseases—the principle upon which altera- 
tive remedies are given. 

Dr. Coteman thought that inasmuch as the persistence of one disease pre- 
vented the accession of the other, in the cases referred to, it was fair to pre- 
sume that if the original type of disease could be prolonged, the suscepti- 
bility to the accession of the new disease would be exhausted. He argued 
that the effects of drugs could be prolonged at will—hence their power of 
controlling disease. In inflammation of the bowels we blister, and can pro- 
long the impression until there is no liability to a return of the disease, thus 
relying on this frequent rule of the human economy to tolerate but one dis- 
ease at a time. Further remarks were made upon the subject, by Drs. 
GoopetL, Pace, Martin and Pucu. There were also some remarks made 
on the subject of typhoid fever, but we have occupied as much space with 
the above brief outline of the discussions at this interesting meeting, as we 
can spare. 

The hotel expenses were ordefed to be paid out of the funds of the Society. 
Adjourned to meet at Campion’s Hotel in Mt. Holly, on the 2d Tuesday in 
October next. 

S. W. BUTLER, 
Sec’y. 
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EDITORIAL. 


CAMDEN AND AMBOY “GENEROSITY.” 


A GENEROoUs AcTt.—We have just heard of an act which 
reflects great credit upon the parties immediately concerned. 
Among the victims of the railroad tragedy near Burlington, was 
a young man, the son of a highly respectable citizen of Wilming- 
ton. The father made no claim for damages, but the Camden and 
Amboy Railroad Company, hearing that aid, although not applied 
for, would be useful, generously sent a check for five hundred 
dollars, and tendered an annuity to the parents of five hundred 
dollars per annum. The aid was not only opportune, but the 
manner in which it was extended rendered it doubly valuable. 
We record such acts with pleasure. They tell well, not only for 
the company immediately concerned, but for human nature itself. 


We clip the above from Godey’s Lady's Book for August. We 
are very glad to be able to record this instance of justice (we will 
not say generosity) on the part of the Camden and Amboy Rail- 
road Company. But by the side of it should be placed a state- 
ment of a very different character, viz: that the “generosity” of 
that company has not yet reached to the extent of remunerating 
the surgeons who gave their time and services to those who were 
injured by the same “accident.” In obedience to express orders 
from agents of the company, most of the surgeons perseveringly 
refused to receive compensation from those they served, while 
they used whatever influence they had with their patients in favor 
of the company. They were told to look to the company for 
remuneration, but were destined to meet with contumely and 
reproach from that quarter. Everything possible was done to 
present them before the public in an odious light. Advantage 
was taken of the circumstances of some of them, to force them 
to settle their bills on disgraceful terms, while others, who bore 
most of the labor and responsibility, have never received a farth- 
ing from any source. 

It is idle for the company to put in the plea of exorbitant bills. 
The nature of the services called for large bills. The surgeons, 
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too, from the first were willing and anxious to submit their 
accounts to competent judges for arbitration. Offers to this effect 
were made in writing, but never regarded. 

It will be time enough to talk of generosity when the company 
is just; until then, the less said of the former the better. 

Will Godey give the above statement of facts the benefit of his 
immense circulation? 


ELECTION OF DR. MITCHELL. 


- The remarks in our last number in reference to the election of 
Dr. Thos. D. Mitchell to the Professorship of Materia Medica in 
Jefferson Medical College, were not intended to imply that he was 
“log-rolled” into the faculty through any connivance of his own. 
It was the conduct of the Trustees, as reported to us, and that 
alone, that we complained of. We have heretofore taken occasion 
to animadvert upon the disregard of the preferences of faculties 
on the part of boards of trustees. We believe that some respect 
should be paid by them to such preferences. 

We understand that Dr. Mitchell was not an applicant for the 
vacant chair, and did not become a candidate for it until solicited 
by the Trustees, and that he used no influence whatever to secure 
his election. 

Dr. Mitchell carries with him, into this important position, a 
well earned reputation, and we doubt not will discharge the duties 
of his chair with honor to himself and advantage to the college. 


THE ETHNOLOGICAL DISCUSSION. 


We publish in this number one more anonymous article on the 
Ethnological question. We must, however, decline, in future, 
publishing anything on the subject except over the signature of 
the writer. Nor shall we admit any disrespectful allusions to 
Holy Writ. 

We believe that this discussion involves a great deal more than 
the mere question of diversity of origin of the human species. 
That is a small matter compared with the important principles 
involved. The persevering efforts made by all the writers on the 
side of diversity of origin to cast doubts upon the Bible, are suffi- 
cient evidence of the importance of the testimony contained in 
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that book. We trust that the question will receive the attention 
it merits. 


THE COLLEGES. 


Dr. J. Aitkin Meigs has been appointed Professor of the Insti- 
tutes in the Philadelphia College of Medicine, vice Dr. H. Harts- 
horne, transferred to the chair of Practice; and Dr. H. Hembel 
Taggart has been elected, in the same college, Professor of Mate- 
ria Medica, vice Dr. Tyson, resigned. 

We are glad to see that this college has abandoned the plan 6f 
having two commencements a year. The course of summer 
instruction will, however, be continued, and to the student it is 
an important course, particularly in view of the superior clinical 
advantages of the summer season. This school is happily fast 
ridding itself of the odor left behind it by the McClintock 
dynasty. 

We learn from the Cincinnati Medical Observer that the Ohio and 
the Miami Medical Colleges, of that city, have united; Drs. Jud- 
kins, Comegys, Foote, and Mendenhall, of the latter school, unit- 
ing with the faculty of the former, while Drs. Armor, Marshall, 
Warder, and Tate, withdraw from it. We learn also, from the 
announcement of Lectures, that the museums, cabinets, chemical 
apparatus, and libraries of the two schools, have been united, and 
greatly increased. There is to be a fuller hospital service. The 
students and alumni of both schools are to be placed on an equal 
footing; the graduates of the Miami school being entitled to 
diplomas from the medical College of Ohio if desired. We are 
glad that this union has been consummated. We advised it long 
since. There are other schools in the country which might, pro- 
fitably to their faculties and to the profession, adopt a similar 
plan. , 

Dr. Henry F. Campbell has been elected to the chair of Ana- 
tomy in the Medical College of Georgia, at Augusta, made vacant 
by the resignation of Dr. G. M. Newton. The name of the chair 
has been changed to “Anatomy, Special and Comparative.” This 
is a very happy appointment on the part of the Faculty. 

Dr. J. C. Nott, of Mobile, Ala., has been elected to the chair of 
Anatomy in the Medical Department of the University of Louisi- 
ana, vice Dr..J. C. P. Wederstrandt, resigned. 
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Dr. Anthony A. Peniston, of New Orleans, has been elected to 
the chair of Physiology in the New Orleans School of Medicine, 
vice Dr. A. F. Axson, resigned; and Dr. T. S. Clapp, of the same 
city, has been appointed to the adjunct professorship of Anatomy, 
made vacant by the promotion of Dr. Peniston. 

Professors J. Evans and Wm. B. Herrick, who have long been 
connected with the Rush Medical College, Chicago, have resigned 
their positions, and retired from the profession. Prof. H. A. 
Johnson has been transferred from the chair of Materia Medica 
and Medical Jurisprudence to that of Physiology and Pathology, 
vacated by Dr. Herrick; Dr. W. H. Byford, of Indiana, to the 
chair of Obstetrics, vacated by Dr. Evans; and Dr. John H. Rauch, 
of Iowa, to that of Materia Medica, vacated by Dr. Johnson. . 

Dr. Gustav C. E. Weber, of New York, has been appointed 
Professor of Surgery in the Cleveland, Ohio, Medical College, 
vice, Prof. Ackley, resigned. Dr. Weber is a son of the eminent 
German anatomist of that name. 


The “ Gum-Drop” affair once more.—Dr. Duhamel, of Washing- 
ton City, sent us for publication, some time since, a communication 
in reference to some reflections in Dr. Stone’s letter, in the June 
No. of the ReporrTer, which he considered were intended to apply 
to him. We have since received a note from Dr. D., withdrawing 
the letter, Dr. Stone having called upon him, and explained his 
allusions in a manner satisfactory to Dr. Duhamel. We are glad 
to be able to announce the settlement of this affair. We under- 
stand that Gautier has been compelled to omit the names of the 
Washington physicians from his circular. 


{@ In Detroit, Drs. Goadley and Kane have withdrawn from 
the Medical Independent, and Dr. Gunn, of the University of Michi- 
gan, has become associated with Dr. Robinson in its management. 
We would advise just one more move, viz: the union of the 
Peninsular Journal and the Independent. Both are now in the 
hands of the University of Michigan, and that institution surely 
does not need two journals to represent its interests. This they , 
must do, or be in the condition of a “house divided against itself,” 
with the likelihood of meeting its doom. 
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Be. In consequence of the length of Dr. Cole’s critique on 
Nott and Gliddon’s works, we have felt constrained to add sixteen 
pages to the present number of the REPoRTER. We have on hand 
a large amount of deferred matter, including papers from Drs. 
Stone, Maull, and Lehlbach, and some Book Notices. These we 
hope to insert in our next. 





EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


DOCTORS UHL AND CATLIN. 


New York, August, 1857. 

Mr. Epitor: A question of medical ethics and morals combined, has this 
month stirred to the bottom the public mind universal, in both its medical 
and non-medical sections, based upon the conduct of two members of the 
profession, who were in attendance upon an accouchement which was no 
accouchement. Next to the subject of “ moral insanity,” in discussing which, 
a few months ago, the names of two other members of the profession were 
pretty roughly handled, nothing has produced so profound an excitement— 
“such great commotion the country through”—as this one, in which the 
names of Dr. Uhl and Dr. Catlin have been, and are still, banded about with 
equal unceremoniousness. The case of Huntington, in Wall St., amassing 
his hundreds of thousands by the stroke of his pen, without a cent of capital, 
out of which grew an unparalleled excitement, caused by the opinion of his 
insanity, expressed in court by Drs. Parker and Gilman, we did not suppose 
could be equalled in interest; but the case of Mrs. Cunningham, in Bond 
Street, with a “bogus baby,” eclipses it completely. For what is a forged 
note to a forged baby? ‘To write your neighbor’s name on a check, and run 
the gauntlet of a bank, to get the money on it—what is that compared with 
the skill required to palm off a pregnancy for six months, growing larger 
week by week, and finally actually “‘lying-in,” with “ bearing-down pains,” 
and bloody sheets, and the production of a placenta, live baby, and all, com- 
plete? And yet this is the game which this notorious woman, with the aid 
of two doctors of medicine, and a half dozen of cucumbers, has actually been 
playing at, to the profound amazement and risibility of the general public, 
and the equally profound disgust of the medical fraternity. 

To what a depth some men may descend who hold in their hands the good 
name of the profession, we had yet to learn before this case of dereliction 
came to light. Here is one man actually particeps criminis, and who, to save 
himself from punishment, turns State’s evidence ; and another, so lost to all 
sense of dignity and decency as to turn detective policeman, and this, too, 
when he had it entirely in his power to prevent the crime which he busied 
himself to help a profligate woman to carry to its consummation. 

The daily press, with its usual amount of self-stultification and ignorance 
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of professional rule, charges Dr. Uhl with a violation of a “ professional oath,” 
in having betrayed the confidence reposed in him by Mrs. Cunningham, when 
she acknowledged to him the falsehood she was practising, and, at the same 
time, urged his assistance to carry out to the end her infamous scheme of 
robbery. They print and reprint the Hippocratic Oath, as it is called, or what 
remains of it, in the lapse of ages, as if 2,000 years had made no change in 
the method or circumstances of graduation ; and all appear anxiously looking 
for the proceedings of the Academy of Medicine at its next meeting, when 
they suppose these violators of their solemn obligation will be ‘ hauled over 
the coals.” They will probably be disappointed. The Academy has other 
and better work to occupy its too brief hours, even if the cases were such as 
came within its jurisdiction. But Dr. Uhl’s case, at least, is not of moral 
lapse so much as of defective self-respect and taste, which latter is non-dispu- 
tandum. It is, to be sure, a question of morals, whether aiding a person to 
commit a crime is justifiable under any circumstances ; but with many per- 
sons, the question in the present case is a very nice one. My own opinion 
about it is this: that if we pray, “‘ Lead us not into temptation,” we are bound 
to avoid putting temptation in the way of others; but Dr. Uhl forgot that 
this rule worked equally well both ways, and was as obligatory upon him to 
practise as to pray for. 

But that is not a question for the Academy ; it is merely a matter of taste 
and occupation which he need answer only to himself. 

Dr. Catlin stands, however, in a different attitude, if the charges made 
against him are correct, and of this there appears to be, unfortunately, too 
strong evidence. But as we cannot now believe all the newspapers contain, 
it is but justice to wait the judicial exposition, which will soon be made. 

We can only lament that two medical men could allow themselves to be 
put in such dubious positions. 


YELLOW FEVER 


was the principal subject of discussion at the last meeting of the Academy 
of* Medicine, elicited by the final report of the section on Public Health and 
Legal Medicine, made by its Chairman, Dr. J. H.Griscom. This report was 
supplemental to one made last year, which brought the consideration of the 
subject, in its relations to this city, down to the year 1856. The epidemic 
of that year being now a matter of history, its main features were detailed in 
full, and the conclusion was shown to be inevitable that it was the result of 
importation alone. Among the several interesting facts were the following: 
that during the season, there arrived at quarantine ground seventy-nine ves- 
sels having yellow fever on board, or strongly suspected of infection ; that 
twenty-seven of these arrived in twenty-seven days, viz: from June 18 to 
July 15; that the progress of miasm was distinctly traceable from point to 
point of the shores adjacent to the quarantine anchorage, either by bedding, 
straw, and such like articles, being floated ashore and handled, or by long- 
continued winds blowing directly from the infected vessels to the adjacent 
dwellings, or by the direct exposure of individuals to the infected atmosphere 
of the vessels, or their cargoes. The whole number of well authenticated 
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cases known to have occurred was 538, of whom more than one-third died of 
black vomit. The principal localities of the disease were three in number, 
viz: Ist, the quarantine anchorage and hospital, on Staten Island; 2d, the 
opposite shore of Long Island, extending from Fort Hamilton to Brooklyn, 
a distance of about four miles, but not extending inland more than three 
hundred yards; and 3d, Governor’s Island, where its ravages were confined 
to the South Battery, which was directly in the line of the prevalent winds, 
and more nearly exposed to the opposite infected shore. 

The question of the domestic or local origin of the disease having been 
disposed of most clearly in the negative, the report next proceeds to discuss 
the relations of the atmosphere to its extension and non-extension, and takes 
for its text the theory of the New Orleans Commission of 1853, viz: that to 
enable yellow fever to become epidemic, there is necessary in the atmosphere 
a certain correspondence of temperature and moisture ; in other words, that this 
disease cannot have a general prevalence, except in an atmosphere whose 


" temperature is very high, and which is at the same time pregnant with moist- 


ure nearly or quite to the point of saturation. On this branch of the subject, 
we quote from the report itself:— 

“We turn now to the consideration of that part of the theory which relates 
to the meteoric influences which affect the development and extension of yellow 
fever, and we have to perform the more agreeable duty of giving our assent 
to that part of the doctrine of the New Orleans Commission as far as our 
observation of the circumstances of last year’s epidemic enables us to express 
an opinion. 

“Tt is claimed by Dr. Barton (to whom, we believe, must be awarded the 
credit of the discovery), that without a high general temperature, com- 
bined with a high point of evaporation, yellow fever cannot spread—cannot 
become epidemic. It was a matter of great interest to us as well as to its 
author, to ascertain whether this idea was in any degree verified last year in 
the precincts of the quarantine and its opposite shores. In company with 
that distinguished sanitarian, the Chairman of the Section visited some parts 
of the scene of the epidemic in the month of November last, particularly the 
region about Fort Hamilton, with the double purpose of inspecting the lo- 
cality, and ascertaining the condition of the atmosphere at the time of the 
yellow fever visitation. The meteorological register kept at the Fort was 
opened before us, and, on inspecting its columns, we found, to our mutual 
surprise and satisfaction, strong confirmation of these views.” * * * * 

“ Let us now inspect the meteorological records of New Orleans during an 
epidemic of yellow fever. One of the severest attacks with which that city 
has been visited, occurred in 1853, when 7,849 died of the epidemic, besides 
1,954 of various endemic disorders. On turning to the record, we find the 

Average temperature of the air in July, was 79.88°; in August, 81.25°, 
“ evaporation in July, was 76.16° ; in August, 76.13°. 


Degree of dryness in July, was 3.72°; in August, 5.12°. 
The condition of the atmosphere thus expressed is regarded by the sani- 
tarians of the ‘Commission,’ as an example of a true yellow fever atmo- 
sphere. 
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‘Let us now inspect the records kept at Fort Hamilton during the epi- 
demic of yellow fever at that place in 1856. We find the 
Average temperature of the air in July, was 77.28°; in August, 73.06°. 
ig evaporation in July, was 72.52°; in August, 70.03°. 


—_—_——- 





Degree of dryness in July, was 4.76°; in August, 3.03°. 

‘“‘ Here, then, we find a very close correspondence in the condition of the 
atmosphere of the two localities, and, so far as this instance goes, a verifica- 
tion of this part of the theory advanced in New Orleans.” 

On the discovery of this remarkable coincidence between the atmospheric 
conditions of New Orleans and Fort Hamilton, the report proceeds to discuss 
a question “upon which hung, in great measure (at least in our opinion) the 
fate of this theory,” viz: ‘Why did ¢his city, with its teeming thousands, its 
unmeasured filth, and the actual introduction of at least fifty cases from with- 
out, and doubtless some fomites with them—why did this city escape a parti- 
cipation in the epidemic which trod so closely upon its southern border?” 
This question, upon close examination, finally received a solution as gratify- 
ing as it was unexpected. ; 

On comparing the records kept at Fort Hamilton with those kept at New 
York City, a difference was found between them which would appear suf- 
ficient to account for the extraordinary exemption of the metropolis from the 
disease. I can give you only the general result at present. The average 
of the degree of dryness for the three months during which the disease pre- 
vailed, was, at Fort Hamilton, 4.5°, while in New York City it was 8.5°. 

“ We submit, then,” continues the report, “ that in these facts and figures 
we find a confirmation of that part of the rule laid down by the New Orleans 
commission, that a concurrence of high heat and abundant moisture are a 
sine qua non to the development and spread of yellow fever miasm. With 
the admission that the germ which is planted may have been transplanted 
from another soil, and is not necessarily or exclusively indigenous, the whole 
doctrine of our Southern friends stands justified in our own experience.” 

The report concludes with a discussion of the practical bearings of this 
theory upon the sanitary regulations of those ports at which yellow fever 
is an occasional yvisitant, which I need not, however, elongate my letter by 
further allusion to, especially as it is expected the whole paper will be brought 
to the eyes of all through type and press. 


CHARLATANRY IN HIGH PLACES, 


The degradation to which the Philadelphia Almshouse Hospital has been 
subjected by the recent appointment of a notorious quack as its local head, 
is threatened to be paralleled in its sister institution in this city, the Govern- 
ors of our Almshouse having now before them a proposition to install home- 
opathy on an equal footing with scientific medicine. Were this thing done 
in such a manner that every prescription and administration could be scru- 
tinized, and close adherence to the infinitesimal system be rigidly compelled, 
for one I should have no other objection than the inhumanity to the poor 
patients. I believe much good would in that way grow out of the trial, and 
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the gross folly of the system be exposed. But the spirit of fraud and decep- 
tion by which it thrives, would demand such close watching, that a detective 
police with argus eyes would be needed—a system only practicable under a 
monarchy. . 

Should the outrage be consummated, you may expect to hear as good an 
account of the present medical and surgical staff as we had of that of our 
sister city under a similar outrage. In one thing we trust we are excelled 
in Philadelphia: that its medical circles embrace no name so lost to charac- 
ter and decency as to aid in and defend so ignominious a deed. 

Respectfully yours, 
J. Gornam, Jr., M.D. 


LETTER FROM BOSTON. 


Boston, Aug. 10, 1857. 


Scmmer without much heat; rain in abundance; thermometer varying 
from 68° to 84°; dogdays attempted on a small scale, but a miserable failure 
at that; east wind generally, but an occasional variation to northeast, and 
changing to south often enough to remind us that there was a summer once. 
That is about the condition of things with us. Such certainly must produce 
sickness? By no means, my dear Doctor. We've been trying abnormities 
of weather ever since the last cholera season, but the health of Boston is ex- 
traordinary. The people who can afford it, engage rooms for the summer at 
Nahant, Swampscot, Newport, and where not? before the first of June. Of 
course they are all enjoying a little wintry season, now, to prepare for that 
of December next. The sickness must be rusticating, also. I say all this 
on the testimony of the druggists, who say there is nothing to do, and were 
it not for Burnett’s last, the ‘‘ Cocoaine,” which the fashionables must send 
to town for, our drug dispensers would shut up shop. 

The Cocoaine (I don’t know how it is pronounced) derives its name, I be- 
lieve, from the part to which it is applied, viz: the human cocoa-nut. In 
power it is only equalled by Kennedy’s Medical Discovery, which, as the 
inventor informs us, “‘ has never failed except in two cases (both thunder 
humor),”’ and that famous metallic bootjack of Dr. Diedrich Dunderthump. 

The Suffolk District Medical Society have adjourned over to the last 
Saturday in September. At their last meeting, there was some little con- 
versation concerning lead disease. It was stated that lead has been detected 
in our street main pipes, every week since the Cochituate water was intro- 
duced. It is supposed by some to regurgitate from the delivery pipes, which 
are generally of lead. Lead disease is very rare in Boston, notwithstanding ; 
and a well-marked case of it does not probably come under each physician’s 
notice once in three years. 

Since my last letter, the Medical Benevolent Society held their first annual 
meeting. The society was organized in April last. The original board of 
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officers was chosen again, to serve until October, 1858. The receipts amount 
already to about a thousand dollars, five hundred of which eame as a dona- 
tion, from the executors of the late Thomas Dowse, of Cambridge. Mr. 
Dowse was distinguished as the proprietor of one of the most valuable 
private libraries in the United States, now the property of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society. During his last sickness, which was long and severe, he 
received the unremitting attentions of Drs. William Wellington, and Morrill 
Wyman, of Cambridge, and often spoke of the debt of gratitude which he 
owed them. Having left a considerable sum of money to be distributed for 
charitable purposes, his representatives felt that, in making a donation of 
five hundred dollars to the Medical Benevolent Society, they were doing only 
what he would have done, as an evidence of his estimation of the profession, 
had the society existed during his life. 

On the evening after the day of meeting, the society took supper together 
at the Revere House, at a moderate expense to the individual members. 
They parted after a few hours of pleasant conversation, speaking, and sing; 
ing, delighted with the newly-established occasion for drawing the bonds of 
professional friendship closer. As it was understood that no reporter should 
be present, it would, of course, be a breach of faith for any one to tell what 
was said, or even who said it. 

Those who speak of your late dose for McClintock and his supporters, 
consider it satisfactory. One of the New York journals, which I saw yes- 
terday at a friend’s office, gives him a most excellent character. The editor 
evidently thinks that in disposing of certain prescriptions there was not 
necessarily knavery. Per contra, what was it? An apostate quack must be 
arare specimen. The aforesaid journal thinks he was awfully sold, and in 
the sad condition of low funds, he recanted. The whole article might have 
been compressed into these two well-known lines:— - 


“ When the Devil was sick, the Devil a saint would be, 
But the Devil got well, and the devil a saint was he.” 


C. E. B. 





LETTER FROM PHILADELPHIA. 


Pariapa., Aug. 13, 1857. 
Mr. Eprror :— 


Dear Sir: Notwithstanding the reign of the “heated term,” our city 
maintains its old reputation for health. It seems as though we were deter- 
mined to test its powers in that respect, as I believe I can safely say our 
city was never in a more filthy condition. With the exception of a few 
favored streets, the highways have been allowed to go unswept and un- 
washed, except what has been done by some drenching showers, to such a 

_degree, that we should be exceedingly thankful for the non-existence of 
cholera, yellow fever, &c., in our midst. So far this summer, the mortality 
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has been little, if any, above that of last year. Cholera infantum, that fear- 
ful scourge of children, is the principal disease met with, the number of 
deaths being seventy-three for the week ending August 8, full one-third of 
the whole number of deaths among children. Marasmus, twenty-seven, and 
stillborn, twelve, claim more than can be fairly attributed to those causes. 
Poverty and ignorance destroy the little ones by hundreds. 

I learned a few days ago that the Faculty of Jefferson Medical College has 
been completed by the election of Dr. Thos. D. Mitchell to the vacancy 
created by the resignation of Prof. R. M. Huston, who so long and ably filled 
the chair of Materia Medica in that institution. Prof. Mitchell is favorably 
known to us as an author and a teacher. Those who have had the pleasure 


of listening to his lectures, speak in the highest terms of commendation, and 


draw favorable omens of success and advantage by his connection with the 
Faculty of “ Old Jeff.” 

The success and popularity of Prof. Gross is most marked, and though we 
regret the loss of our beloved “ Mutter,” yet we feel confident in its being 
made good by his able successor. 

Concerning our Almshouse affairs, you will see that we have had to send 
to New York for a physician to accept the position of assistant in that hos- 
pital. But as you are doubtless in possession of a full knowledge of that 
affair, it will be unnecessary to do any more than to keep you posted in all 
that transpires in future. 

We were near losing the President of our Board of Health; he was carried 
out by the undertow while bathing at Cape May, fortunately a line was 
formed by the bathers and he was brought ashore. I understand that he 
has quite recovered from its effects, and is ready as ever at his post to ward 
off the approach of pestilence. Were that Board seconded in their efforts as 
they should be, we need have no fear of danger from yellow fever, or any 
other disease amenable to the laws of health and cleanliness. 

At present the Pennsylvania Hospital contains over one hundred and 
eighty patients afflicted with almost every form of disease and‘injury. This 
noble institution has certainly done, and is still doing a vast amount of good. 
All honor to its noble founder, and his successors. 

Yours, &c., 
WIBIAT. 





SUMMARY DEPARTMENT. 


Quinia alone in the Treatment of Intermittent Fever—Dr. Austin W, 
Nichols, in the Buffalo Medical Journal, presents an elaborate analysis of 
sixty-nine cases of intermittent fever, twenty-nine of which were subjected 
to the common preparatory treatment of emetics and cathartics, and forty 
to that of quinia alone, immediately, and in doses varying from five to 
twelve grains three times a day. This amount of quinia produced none of 
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the usual effects of that medicine upon the nervous system, but arrested the 
paroxysms. Of the cases enumerated, forty-six were treated in a malarious 
section, and twenty-three in a non-malarious region. The conclusion to 
which the Doctor arrives is, that in a section where intermittent fever prevails 
to a great degree every year, the duration of the malady nearly trebles that in 
a non-malarious region, and that, even under the same treatment, the relaps- 
ing cases are of as frequent occurrence. In a malarious section, however, 
as his tables sufficiently indicate, the treatmeut by quinia alone, not only 
lessens the number of paroxysms and shortens the duration of the disease, 
but also diminishes nearly one-half the cases of relapse. 

Burns and Scalds.—Dr. Cogley, of Madison, Ind., through the Western 
Lancet, presents some interesting facts relative to the treatment of burns 
and scalds, which deserve consideration. Having deeply burned the entire 
surface of one of his fingers, he applied the customary dressing of the lini- 
mentum calcis, regularly changing it once or twice a day. This treatment 
he continued for a week. The intense agony, however, which ‘he suffered 
for an hour or more after each change, finally led him to the resolution of 
letting the dressing alone. At the expiration of a week, during which time 
but little pain was felt, the finger was well enough take the “ rag” entirely 
off. Just at this period, he was called to attend an infant of six or nine 
months, which had fallen upon its face into a bed of red hot coals. Its 
entire face and forehead were literally roasted ; the cornea resembling a 
piece of hard cooked white of egg. Believing that the child would inevi- 
tably die, the Doctor simply smeared its face all over with linseed oil, over 
which a piece of cotton batting was properly applied. During the day, the 
child ceased crying, and fell asleep, and less than the anticipated reaction 
followed. Though frequently importuned to change it, he declined removing 
the primary dressing, contenting himself with applying a little linseed oil 
over the external surface of the cotton. It remained on until the burn was 
entirely healed, when it dropped off, leaving neither scar nor scab. The 
opacity of the cornea, being confined to its conjunctival covering, passed off 
spontaneously in a short time. ‘From that time to the present,” continues 
the Doctor, “my first application to all manner of burns and scalds has 
been, simply, linseed oil and cotton; when I could not procure cotton, one 
or more thicknesses of muslin ;” and, “except when the burn was very deep, 
suppurating profusely, and smelling very badly, I have not removed the first 
dressing.” After the first few hours, patients thus treated are almost 
entirely free from suffering. Medicine, internally, is rarely necessary, the 
non-removal of the primary dressing rendering anodynes dispensable, while 
a dose of castor oil or salts answerg very well to moderate excessive reaction, 
or remove costiveness. 


A Splinter Twenty Years Imbedded in the Face—The Charleston Medical 
Journal contains an interesting account of an operation, by Dr. J. J. Chisolm, 
for the extraction of a splinter from the forehead of a negro woman, where 
it had been imbedded for twenty years. As the left eyesight was failing, 
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the removal of the foreign body, which otherwise occasioned no inconveni- 
ence, was deemed advisable. The operation was completely successful, a 
splinter of pine wood, an inch long, being removed, in a perfect state of pre- 
servation, from beneath the eyebrow, under the entire thickness of which 
it passed downwards towards the orbit, where a hard point could be easily 
perceived lying over the position of the supra-orbital nerve. This case has 
a twofold interest; one relative to the great length of time which such a 
foreign body remained imbedded without causing pain or inflammation ; 
the second, and most noteworthy, being the injury to sight—the result of 
reflex action upon the peripheral portion of the fifth pair of nerves, influ- 
encing the functions of the optic nerve, and inducing partial amaurosis. No 
perceptible injection of the structures of the eye or impairment of transpa- 
rency in the humors was present to account for the dimness of vision. 
Perfect sight was regained, after the removal of the exciting cause. 

Injections of Copaiba in Gonorrhea.—Mr. Dallas, of Odessa, states, in con- 
firmation of the observations already published by Taddei, Marchal, and 
others, that the injection of the balsam of copaiba is the most efficacious mode 
of treating gonorrhoea. In sixteen cases he has so employed it, using no 
internal remedy, either in recent or old gonorrhea, with complete success. 
His formula is, copaiba, five drachms; one yolk of egg; gummy extract of 
opium, one grain; water, seven ounces. The injection should be used seve- 
ral times a day.— Charleston Medical Journal. 

A Case illustrating the occasional lll Effects of Quinine.—Dr. John Green- 
wald, of Cincinnati, relates in the Western Lancet (vol. xviii. p. 175), a case 
which would seem to illustrate tlie occasional ill effect resulting from the 
use of quinine. The patient consulted Dr. G. for an apparent slight func- 
tional derangement of the liver, which readily yielded to appropriate treat- 
ment, being followed, however, by a disposition to perspire. For this, the 
following was ordered :— 

R.—Mass. pil. hydrarg. gr. viij ; 
Quin. sulph. SS; 
Puly. opii gr. ij.—M. 

Et div. in pil. No. viii. S. One every four hours. 

[The prescription leaves us in considerable doubt as to the quantity of 
quinine given. The pills called for contain within a fraction of nine grains 
each, nearly eight of which is quinine, an amount which, to say the 
least, is a criminal waste of a valuable drug.—Ep. Mep. anp Sura. Re- 
PORTER. | : 

At his next visit, Dr. G. perceived at once that something untoward had 
occurred. He was informed that soon after taking the first pill strange sen- 
sations were experienced, which resulted in a considerable degree of quinin- 
ism. This had nearly subsided when the time came to take the second dose. 
This aggravated the quininism. It was with difficulty that his wife per- 
suaded him to take the third pill, soon after which he became drowsy, and 
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continued ‘so during the whole of the next night. Hemiplegic symptoms 
gradually supervened, which by morning were complete. At no time during 
the night was he so soporose as not to awake readily when spoken to. He 
was, at this visit, quite talkative, and perfectly rational. Six months sub- 
sequently, he continued to be in a confirmed hemiplegia. 

Chemical Reaction of Remedies on Household Utensils, A Case of Destruc- 
tive Inflammation of the Eye, probably from this Cause.—Dr. C. Woodward, 
of Cincinnati, relates in the Western Lancet a case of destructive inflamma- 
tion of the eye, which he is led to believe was caused by chemical reaction 
taking place between a solution of nitrate of silver and a German silver spoon 
into which it was poured previous to being applied to the eye. The patient 
was a child about two years old, of scrofulous diathesis. At the period of 
the first visit, the eyelids presented externally a red, tumid, and glazed ap- 
pearance, and was in so irritable a condition that it was found impracticable 
to examine satisfactorily the internal condition of the organ. There was 
very considerable febrile excitement, with a slight eruption, somewhat re- 
sembling rubeola, over the face and neck, and superficial ulcerations studded 
the posterior fauces. After appropriate treatment the inflammation was 
sufficiently subdued to admit of an examination of the cornea and general 
conjunctiva, The conjunctiva of the lids was found to be red and thickened, 
and covered with coagulable lymph, but the cornea was transparent, perfectly 
free from ulcerative action, and apparently not the least endangered by the 
neighboring inflammation. A solution of nitrate of silver in the proportion 
of one grain to the ounce of distilled water was ordered, which was dropped 
into the eye from a German silver spoon. In twenty-four hours from the 
first application, and after the solution had been introduced into the eye 
three or four times, the cornea was examined, but instead of the clear trans- 
parency of the preceding day, the entire anterior surface of the globe of the 
eye was found covered with a thick, albuminous opacity, completely obscur- 
ing the cornea, and looking as if an active caustic had been passed over it, 
and had entirely disorganized the superficial tissues. This went on to 
ulceration, staphyloma, and, finally, the loss of the vitreous humors of the 
eye. We have said that the spoon used for dropping the solution into the 
eye was composed of German silver, which metal is composed as follows : 
nickel, 1 lb.; copper, 3} lbs.; zinc, 1} Ibs. At the request of Dr. Woodward, 
Dr. E. A. Hildreth, now of Wheeling, Va., made some experiments with a 
solution of nitrate of silver dropped from a German silver spoon, on the eyes 
of cats and dogs. In the cat, the experiment failed, the failure being attri- 
buted to the membrana nictitans preventing the solution from touching the 
surface of the eye. In the dog, however, the destruction of tissue, and loss 
of sight were complete. 

According to Dr. Hildreth, the following chemical changes occur, when a 
solution of nitrate of silver is placed on German silver :— 

The nitric acid unites with the copper, nickel, and zinc, forming nitrates 
of those metals, and the oxide of silver is precipitated. The nitrates are all 
soluble in water. Now copper has a much stronger affinity for the nitric 
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acid than either of the other metals, and consequently ought to deprive the 
nickel and zine of it. In the present case, it can only be explained by 
granting that the nitric acid is in excess for the copper, and because they 
unite in definite proportions, there will be a part of the nitric acid free, which 
part unites with the nickel and zinc, forming nitrates, the affinity of these 
two metals for the acid being about equal. 

The Ascaris Lumbricoides:—Dr. Morland recently read an interesting 
paper before the Boston Society for Medical Improvement, on the lumbricoid 
worm. The paper is published in the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 
Dr. M. gives several cases, in one of which sixteen lumbrici were ejected 
from the mouth within five days. In another case mentioned to the doctor 
by Dr. Durkee, a child between three and four years of age, passed per anum 
eighty-two lumbrici. But the most interesting case mentioned by Dr. M., is 
a singular one communicated to him by Dr. Benj. Cox, Jr., of Salem. This 
case was remarkable for the number of lumbrici, and from the great ob- 
scurity of the symptoms as related to their cause. There never had been 
any symptoms indicating the presence of lumbrici, and when Dr. C. was 
called, the most noticeable feature of the case was the entire absence of all 
symptoms of+disease that could be traced to any special cause. Still, the 
case was evidently a serious one. There was great prostration, the pulse 
being frequent, quick, and exceedingly small and thread-like. Yet the patient 
persisted in going about, and there was nothing in her appearance to indicate 
the alarming condition the sequel showed she was in. The patient was a 
very intelligent girl, eleven or twelve years old. Her health had been uni- 
formly good, except that for the past year or two, she had suffered about once 
a month, and then, for a day only, loss of appetite, nausea, vomiting and 
slight diarrhoea. These, her father had been in the habit of designating as 
her “‘ worm turns,” and she had taken at such times.a little sage and senna 
in powder, which would generally bring away a few ascarides, but never any 
lumbrici. 

Dr. Cox, when called in, directed a powder of calomel and rhubarb to be 
followed every three hours till it operated, by a dessert spoonful of a mixture 
of castor oil and turpentine, of each half an ounce, and of mucilage of gam 
Arabic, an ounce. Brandy, beef tea, &c., were also ordered. Only one 
spoonful of the mixture was retained, as the stomach was very irritable. The 
medicine caused several thin, small, dark-colored evacuations with but very 
little solid fecal matter. In vomiting she had thrown from the stomach with 
the turpentine mixture five round worms ; none were voided from the bowels. 
Her thirst was insatiable. The pulse 140 to 150, feeble. The next day the 
pulse was 160 to 170, and the exhaustion greater than before, though she had 
come down stairs. She was now ordered to her bed, and a consultation 
requested. ‘At 5 P. M., I saw her in bed for the first time; the pulse at 
the wrist could not be counted. Applying my ear over the heart, I found its 
pulsations to be about 180, and so faint that very careful attention was re- 
quired to hear them. Her mind was not disturbed in the slightest degree; 
she was cheerful, and free from pain. * * * I found the abdomen somewhat 
distended by flatus; there was no tenderness on pressure except in the right 
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iliac region. There I found a well defined tumor, apparently as large as a 
common orange, flat on percussion, over a space of two or three inches in 
diameter, and extremely sensitive to the touch, so that she was very reluc- 
tant to have itexamined. She said she had often had pain catch her there 
when she was running, or playing with her schoolmates, and had been obliged 
sometimes to stop and press upon the part, when the pain would suddenly 
cease.” In an hour or two, when she was again seen with a physician in 
consultation, this tumor had vanished, and with it all tenderness. Nothing 
unnatural could be seen or felt anywhere about the abdomen except the slight 
distension by flatus. 

When seen the next morning she was moribund. She was free from pain 
and suffering, and perfectly conscious till about two hours before death ; then 
after a fit of vomiting, she was much exhausted, gradually sank into a coma- 
tose condition, and died between 9 and 10 o’clock A. M. 

Post-mortem examination, six hours after death. Body slightly emaciated; 
not much rigidity. Brain not examined. Thoracic organs healthy. Peri- 
toneum and abdominal cavity healthy. Glandular organs of abdomen healthy. 
Mucous coat of stomach healthy, with the exception of three or four patches 
of a brigther red than the surrounding parts; not softened. Mucous coat of 
intestines, throughout its whole extent, of a decided dark red hue, without 
any softening, perforation, or lesion of any kind. 

The stomach and whole alimentary canal were completely void of their 
usual contents: hardly a particle of fecal matter could be seen in the large 
intestines. 

Three hundred and sixty-five common round worms (ascaris lumbricoides) 
were found, principally in the small intestines, not more than eight or ten 
being below the cecum. Before opening the intestine, we pushed the mass 
of worms upwards together, and they formed a solid roll, or sausage, more 
than three feet in length! The greater part of them were alive at the time of 
the examination. 

(The “ half serious proposition” made some time since, to catch these para- 
sites by some sort of baited noose or trap, is an actual fact, a patent having 
been issued for the trap from the U. S. Patent Office.' We have recently seen 
an account of an operation with this patent trap by which the operator, the 
inventor, professes to have taken from the stomach of a lady, who, of course, 
had suffered many things of the ignorant “ faculty”’—a snake three and a 
half feet long! !) 

During the discussion which followed the reading of Dr. Morland’s paper, 
Dr. Coale referred to a case, lately mentioned in one of the southern medi- 
cal journals, where the small intestine for a space of two feet was closely 
impacted with these worms. 

Dr. Cabot had seen in Central America, a child lying dead upon a bier 
in the open air, as is the custom of the country, with its mouth and nose 
filled with these worms. He stated that they were a common cause of death 
there. 


' See Medical and Surgical Reporter, vol. ix. page 431. 
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Dr. Morland speaks of the use of santonine as an anthelmintic in cases of 
lumbrici, but he does not seem to haye employed it himself. We have used 
it with invariable success, its use having been followed in some instances by 
the discharge of from thirty to one hundred of these parasites. We cennot too 
highly commend it. Its use was first advocated in the Rerorrer in 1851. 
(See New Jersey Mepicat Reporter, vol. iv. page 352.) 

Oxide of Zine in Night-Sweats.—Dr. 8. L. Abbot, of Boston, reports in the 
Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, the result of the use of the oxide of 
zinc, in combination with the extract of conium or hyoscyamus, in the treat- 
ment of the night-sweats of phthisis. In all of these cases, one only ex- 
cepted, the sweats were readily brought under the control of the remedy 
presented, being either completely checked or greatly diminished. His usual 
dose was four grains of the salt to three of the extract, given in two pills, at 
bed time. In a subsequent number of the same journal, Dr. J. B. S. Jack- 
son, of Boston, relates his confirmatory experience of the benefits to be de- 
rived from the use of the salt alone. It was administered freely whenever 
there was perspiration enough to require treatment, and without any regard 
to the stage of the disease. Seven grains were given in substance, generally 
at bedtime, but also during the day, at intervals of three or four hours, if 
necessary. Sometimes ten grains were administered, without any unpleasant 
effects being complained of. Dr. Jackson also states that excessive perspira- 
tion may probably be successfully treated by the zine when it occufs in other 
diseases. He himself employed it with beneficial results in two cases, one 
being that of a person who suffered from copious night-sweats while conva- 
lescing from intermittent fever, the other that of a strong healthy man, under 
an attack of acute rheumatism, who had the profuse perspiration that so 
often accompanies this disease. He has also seen perspiration checked 
under its use in a case of cancer of the womb. 


Treatment of Nevus.—M. Mangenot, in the Bulletin de Thérap., recom- 
mends the application of nitrate of potash for the cure of nevus. The mois- 
tened finger is dipped in the powder, and the nevus gently rubbed with it. 
A small bulla, as observed in herpes labialis, is formed, and the tumor 
shrinks away, so that one other application may suffice for its entire sus- 
pension. This was the result in four cases of nevi in the face. In a fifth 
case, in which a naevus, four centimetres in diameter, existed on the shoulder, 
the same treatment removed it in a month. 

Dr. John Colvan, in the Dublin Medical Press, offers another plan of treat- 
ment, which is to touch the surface of the navus with a pencil of the kali 
pur. c. calee. This generally causes a slight effusion of dark grumous 
blood; the part is then covered with some pieces of dry lint, previously pre- 
pared, and, when necessary, gently pressed for a short time. In a few days 
the part touched sloughs off, and it is again gently touched in the same way, 
until all the unnatural part is removed, when the ulcer is healed by a little 
simple ointment. This mode is equally efficacious in the case of solitary 
nevus, or when the nevi are gregarious. 
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NEW YORK MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
FALL AND WINTER COURSE OF LECTURES. 


Horace Green, M.D., LL.D., Emeritus Professor of Theory and Practice of 
Medicine, and Professor of Diseases of the Respiratory Organs. 

E. H. Davis, M. D., Professor of Materia Medica and Therapeutics. 

B. Forpyce Barker, M. D., Professor of Midwifery and Diseases of Women and 
Children. 

R. Oapen Doremvs, M. D., Professor of Chemistry. 

J. M. Carnocuan, M. D., Professor of Surgery. 

Epmunp R. Pzasies, M. D., Professor of Physiology and Pathology. 

Henry G. Cox, M. D., Professor of Theory and Practice of Medicine, and of 
Clinical Medicine. 

Triworny Curips, M. D., Professor of Anatomy. 

D. 8. Conant, M. D., Demonstrator of Anatomy. 


The Fall Course of Lectures will commence September 15th, 1857, and continue 
until October 30th, when the Winter Course will be resumed. Lectures will be 
delivered daily, at the College, or Hospital, by the following gentlemen :— 

On Diseases peculiar to Women, by Professor Barker. 

On Practical Chemistry, by Professor Doremvus. 

On Amputations, by Professor CARNOCHAN. 

On the Microscope, as applied to the Diagnosis of Disease, by Professor Cuixps. 

On Auscultation and Percussion, by J. Hancock Dovatas, M. D. 

On Practical Obstetrics, by Cartes A. Bupp, M. D. 

The practical instruction in Toxicological Chemistry will commence three weeks 
in advance of the Winter Course. Students will have an opportunity of analyzing 


cases from the Coroner. Fee $5 00 to defray expenses of the Laboratory. 


TERMS. 


For Summer and Winter Course, inclusive > - $105 00 


For Summer Course alone ‘ " . , . 25 00 


If students attending the Summer Course afterwards decide to attend the Win- 





ter Course, the $25 paid will be placed to their credit, in taking out tickets for the 
Winter Course. 

Matriculation fee, $5 00. 

Letters may be addressed to any member of the Faculty, or to 


R. OGDEN DOREMUS, M. D., Dean of the Faculty, New York 
Medical College, East 13th Street, between 8d and 4th Avenues, N. Y. 


July, 1857. 





